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OCKHAM, BURIDAN, 
AND NICHOLAS OF AUTRECOURT 


The Parisian Statutes of 1339 and 1340 


I. Ockhamism at Paris: the Problem 


In the Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, under the dates 
September 25th, 1339, and December 29th, 1340, we find two 
statutes of the Faculty of Arts which are described as defense 
measures against the incursion of Ockhamist teachings into the 
Parisian university. The first of these statutes, while not condemn- 
ing any doctrines, prohibits the ‘“dogmatizing” of the teachings 
of William of Ockham, on the ground that his writings had not 
been authorized as admitted texts, and had not been examined 
for possible errors. The statute of 1340, on the other hand, expli- 
citly condemns certain statements and practices, but dees not 
attribute them to Ockham’s doctrine or method. Nevertheless this 
decree dees mention Ockham’s name in a final paragraph, stating 
that the provisions of the previous year’s statute are to remain 
in force. 

Does this statement mean that the statute of 1340, like that 
of the previous year, was aimed at doctrines stemming from 
William of Ockham? The historians of medizval philosophy have 
so interpreted it, and have been led thereby to the conclusion that 
the whole series of doctrinal condemnations of the following 
decade, specifically envisaging the teachings of Nicholas of Autre- 
court and of John of Mirecourt, were anti-Ockhamist measures. 
On the assumption that the 1340 statute was aimed at Ockhamism, 
this conclusion is prima facie plausible, because it can be shown 
that at least one of the statements reproved by the 1340 statute 


1. Chartularium universitatis Parisiensis, ed. by Denifle-Chatelain, Vol. II, 
Paris 1891, No. 1042, pp. 505-7: “Si quis autem contra premissa vel aliquod 
premissarum attemptare presumpserit, a nostro consortio ex nunc prout ex tunc 
resecamus et privamus, resecatum et privatum haberi volumus, salvis in omnibus que 
de doctrina Guillelmi dicti Ockam alias statuimus, que in omnibus et per omnia 
volumus roboris habere firmitatem.” 
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had been made by Nicholas of Autrecourt, who in turn was the 
object of an official condemnation issued in 1346, his books being 
burned in Paris in 1347.? 

The characterization of Nicholas of Autrecourt as an Ockha- 
mist thus seems to find historical justification in the connection 
between the measures taken against Nicholas in 1340, 1346, and 
1347, on the one hand, and the statute of 1339 on the other, 
which forbade the “dogmatizing” of Ockham’s doctrines. This 
connection itself, however, rests entirely on the assumption that 
the last sentence of the 1340 statute, which calls attention to the 
fact that the previous year’s statute is still in force, justifies the 
conclusion that the 1340 statute was itself directed against Ockha- 
mist teachings. Since this assumption is by no means necessitated 
by the wording of the 1340 statute, and leads moreover to strange 
paradoxes when we attempt to account for other definite historical 
facts, it seems worth while to examine the relevant evidence in 
the case, and to consider the possibility of a totally different signi- 
ficance which can be ascribed to the final sentence of the 1340 
statute. 

Such an examination is of considerable importance for our 
understanding of the history and influence of Ockham’s philoso- 
phical ideas and methods. If the scepticism of Nicholas of Autre- 
court was the consequence and fruit of the doctrines of Ockham 
as a matter of historical fact and not merely as a theory of philo- 
sophical iriterpretation, the characterization of Ockham’s doctrine 
as a destructive and corrosive force in late medieval philosophy 
can lay claim to a foundation in the facts of history. It then 


2. Cf. J. Lappe, “Nicolaus von Autrecourt,” in Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters, ed. Clemens Baeumker, vol. VI, fasc. 2, Miinster 1908, 
pp. 1-3. Also B. Geyer, in Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 
vol. II, Berlin 1928, pp. 589-90, who links together the statutes of 1339-40 with 
the condemnations of Nicholas of Autrecourt and John of Mirecourt, as follows: 
“Paris und seine Universitat bildeten einen Hauptherd fiir die ockhamistischen 
Neuerungen. Dies lassen schon die oben erwahnten Verurteilungen der Jahre 1339 
und 1340 erkennen... Ein noch grelleres Licht auf den michtigen Einfluss Ockhams, 
seiner Lehren und insbesondere seiner kritischen Tendenzen in Paris werfen die 1346 
und 1347 verurteilten Sitze, die Nicolaus von Autrecourt und Johannes von Mire- 
court zu Urhebern haben.” A similar view is given by M. De Wulf, History of 
yee Philosophy, transl. from 5th French ed., N. Y. 1926, vol. 2, pp. 190-1. 

3. For such a criticism, cf. Anton C. Pegis, ‘ ‘Concerning William of Ockham, 
in Traditio Il (i9ts). pp. 465-480. Also Etienne Gilson, “The Unity of Philoso- 
phical Experience,” N. Y. 1937, ch. 3, pp. 61-91. 
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becomes necessary to find an explanation for the fact that a group 
of influential and constructive thinkers, John Buridan, Nicholas 
Oresme, Albert of Saxony, John Gerson, and Peter d’Ailly, have 
always been regarded as “nominalists’” and of the Ockhamist 
school. This paradox is revealed in a concrete historical problem 
connected with the statute of 1340. John Buridan, who was rector 
of the University in that year, signed this statute which we know 
to have been directed, at least in part, against Nicholas of Autre- 
court. Who, then, was the Ockhamist? Was it Nicholas, the 
destroyer and sceptic, against whom the statute was directed? Or 
was it Buridan, the defender of natural knowledge and initiator 
of a fruitful and stable period of scientific progress at Paris? 

Michalski, taking note of Buridan’s sincere and vigorous oppo- 
sition to Nicholas of Autrecourt as evidenced in Buridan’s own 
writings, concluded that he could not have been so much of an 
Ockhamist as had been supposed, and that in the 1340 statute he 
was expressing his opposition to the philosopical principles of 
Ockham. A similar view is taken by Gilson, who likewise seeks to 
preserve the Ockhamism of Nicholas of Autrecourt, by curtailing 
that of Buridan.* 

But what evidence is there, in the historical facts accessible 
to us, for the assumption that Nicholas of Autrecourt was an 
Ockhamist? The extant writings of Nicholas, as Gilson himself 
concedes, give no indication of any direct doctrinal connection 
between Nicholas of Autrecourt and Ockham.’ The writings of 
John Buridan, by contrast, exhibit direct influence of Ockham’s 


4. C. Michalski, “Les courants philosophiques 4 Oxford et 4 Paris pendant Je 
XIV® siécle,” in Bulletin international de l’académie polonaise des sciences et des 
lettres, Classe @’ histoire et de philosophie, Année 1919-20, Cracovie 1922, pp. 76-77: 
“Buridan était entiérement d’accord avec les théologiens de Paris, quand il rejetait 
la maniére d’interpréter les Saintes Ecritures et le dogme, établie, depuis Ockham, 
sur la distinction entre la suppositio propria et impropria, personalis et materialis. 
La doctrine du philosophe de Béthune ne pouvait donc I’empécher d’occuper sa 
haute situation 4 l’université de Paris.” Cf. also E. Gilson, La Philosophie au 
Moyen-Age, 2nd ed., Paris 1945, p. 675, who goes so far as to state without 
qualification that the statute of 1340 was “un decret interdisant d’enseigner plusieurs 
des théses d’Ockham.” 

5. E. Gilson, La philosophie au Moyen-Age, 2nd ed., Paris 1945, p. 673: 
“Nicolas d’Autrecourt a soutenu des théses qu’on chercherait en vain dans les écrits 
du venerabilis inceptor, et dont rien ne permet de croire qu’il les eit reconnues pour 
dérivant des siennes. I] n’est méme pas certain qu’elles en dérivent, car rien ne 
prouve que l’ccuvre de Nicolas d’Autrecourt ne serait pas née, 4 bien peu de chose 
prés telle qu'elle est, si celle d’Ockham n’avait pas existé.” 
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teachings on almost every page, and, despite the modifications and 
differences to be noted between the teachings of the two men, 
these writings substantially justify the long established tradition 
which links the names of Buridan and the other “nominalists of 
Paris” with that of Ockham.* Hence the association of Nicholas 
of Autrecourt with Ockhamism seems to rest primarily on the 
hypothesis that the Parisian statute of 1340, which was directed 
against Nicholas, was an anti-Ockhamist measure. If this hypo- 
thesis turns out to be unjustified in the light of the relevant facts 
and documents, there will remain little tangible foundation for 
the customary characterization of Nicholas of Autrecourt as an 
Ockhamist. And in that event the problem of accounting for the 
position of John Buridan as opponent of Nicholas, and for the 
undisturbed ascendancy and prestige of the nominalist group 
fathered by Buridan during the subsequent decades, will be fully 
resolved. 

The relevant documents, from which we can build up a picture 
of the historical situation at Paris in the years 1339 and 1340, 
include the two statutes of those years, the writings of Nicholas 
of Autrecourt, the writings of John Buridan, and, finally, the 
writings of William of Ockham which are thought to have occa- 
sioned the controversies which gave rise to the statutes. The clue 
to the whole problem, hitherto overlooked, is clearly suggested 
in the writings of Nicholas of Autrecourt; for these writings reveal 
the existence of a sustained and lively debate concerning one of 
the most controversial and distinctive doctrines of William of 
Ockham, carried on between Nicholas of Autrecourt and the 
Franciscan Bernard of Arezzo. An examination of the statutes of 
1339 and 1340, in the light of the situation revealed in Nicholas’ 
letters to Bernard, and in connection with relevant writings of 
Ockham and of Buridan, can provide us with a much clearer 
picture of the events giving rise to these statutes, and of the 
significance to be attached to the final paragraph of the statute 
of 1340. 


6. Cf. F. Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, Minster-in- 
Westf., 1925, p. 124, note 2, quoting Aventinus, Annales ducum Boiaria, Il, lib. 7, 
c. 21 (ed. S. Rietzler, Munich 1884, p. 474): ‘“Marsilius Bathavus, Joannes 
Buridanus, discipuli Vilelmii Ocumensis...” 
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Il. The Statute of 1339: Nicholas of Autrecourt and 
Bernard of Arezzo. 


The statute of 1339 is a disciplinary measure, and not a con- 
demnation of any specific doctrines or theses. It is in two main 
paragraphs, the first of which prohibits the “dogmatizing” of the 
doctrines of William of Ockham on the ground that his writings 
had not been officially approved as texts in usu scholarum, while 
the second paragraph complains of the tumults raised by auditors 
at the disputations, and forbids them to argue without special 
permission from the Master holding the disputation. The main 
provisions of the statute are as follows: 


Since therefore, by our predecessors, who were not unreasonably 
concerned as to the books to be read publicly or privately among us, there 
was issued a certain ordinance which we have sworn to observe; and 
because we ought not to read certain books not admitted by them or in 
common use elsewhere ; and since in these times not a few persons have 
presumed to dogmatize the doctrine of William called Ockham, in public, 
and also by holding secret assemblies on this subject in private places — 
despite the fact that this doctrine had not been admitted by those in 
authority, nor acknowledged elsewhere as customary, nor examined by us 
or by others to whom this might pertain, for which reason it does not appear 
to be free from suspicion —; for this reason we, mindful of our well- 
being, and considering the oath which we made to observe the above 
mentioned ordinance, decree that no person shall presume to dogmatize 
the said doctrine, by listening to it or lecturing on it publicly or in private, 
or by holding assemblies for disputation concerning the said doctrine, or 
by citing it in lectures or disputations . . . 

Furthermore, since it is clearly evident to us that in the disputations 
which take place in the rue de Fouarre, such abuse has developed, that 
Bachelors and others present at the said disputes dare to argue on their 
own authority, showing very little reverence toward the Masters who are 
disputing, and making such a tumult that the truth of the conclusion being 
debated cannot be arrived at, so that the said disputations are not in any 
way fruitful for the listening Scholars : we therefore decree that no Master, 
Bachelor or Scholar, should argue without the permission and license of 
Master holding the disputations... 7 


7. Chartularium univ. Paris., 11, No. 1023, pp. 485-6: “Cum igitur a prede- 
cessoribus nostris non irrationabiliter motis circa libros apud nos legendos publice 
vel occulte certa precesserit ordinatio per nos jurata observari, et quod aliquos libros 
per ipsos non admissos vel alias consuetos legere non debemus, et istis temporibus 
nonnulli doctrinam Guillermi dicti Okam (quamvis per ipsos ordinantes admissa 
non fuerit vel alias consueta, neque per nos seu alios ad quos pertineat examinata, 
propter quod non videtur suspicione carere), dogmatizare presumpserint publice et 
occulte super hoc in locis privatis conventicula faciendo: hinc est quod nos nostre 
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The two paragraphs of his decree of 1339, taken together, 
give us a rather clear picture of the state of affairs leading to 
the issuance of the statute. A lively controversy, revolving around 
doctrines of William of Ockham, had swept through the Faculty 
of Arts, to the extent that everyone, from the Masters down to 
the beginning students, was taking sides and heckling or inter- 
rupting during the regular “solemn disputations” held in the rue 
de Fouarre. Since it takes two armies to make a battle, it is 
reasonable to suppose that this controversy over Ockham’s doc- 
trines had split the university into two factions, pro-Ockhamist 
and anti-Ockhamist. The statute of 1339 seems chiefly concerned 
to restore order and discipline, without taking sides in the contro- 
versy itself — a fact which perhaps indicates that the pro-Ockha- 
mist faction was relatively strong, and included in its number 
some of the more influential and respected members of the 
Faculty. John Buridan may well have been one of these, since his 
writings, many of which represent lectures he had been giving 
since 1327 or earlier, show very marked influence of the doctrines 
and logical method of William of Ockham. From this we can 
at least draw one conclusion — if John Buridan had been peace- 
fully teaching Ockhamist philosophical doctrines for twelve or 
fifteen years prior to 1339, we cannot ascribe the outbreak of 
controversy and disorder on the Faculty of Arts, in 1339, to any 
sudden incursion of Ockhamist teachings into the university. 

It is the writings of Nicholas of Autrecourt which give us a 
clue to the nature of the controversy of 1339. Of these, there 
are extant only his letters to Bernard of Arezzo and to the Egidius 
who had come to Bernard’s support in his debate with Nicholas, 
and two other writings recently edited by Father J. R. O’Donnell 
— the treatise Exigit ordo executionis, and a question Utrum visio 


salutis memores, considerantes juramentum quod fecimus de dicta ordinatione 
observanda, statuimus quod nullus de cetero predictam doctrinam dogmatizare pre- 
sumat audiendo vel legendo publice vel occulte, necnon conventicula super dicta 
doctrina disputanda faciendo vel ipsum in lectura vel disputationibus allegando... 

Insuper cum nobis liqueat manifeste quod in disputationibus que fiunt in vico 
Straminum talis abusus inolevit quod bachellarii et alii in disputationibus dictis 
existentes propria auctoritate arguere presumunt minus reverenter se habentes ad 
magistros, qui disputant, tumultum faciendo adeo ut in tantum quod haberi non 
potest conclusionis disputande veritas, nec dicte disputationes in aliquo sunt scola- 
ribus audientibus fructuose: statuimus quod nullus magister, bachellarius aut scolaris, 
sine permissue et licentia magistri disputationes tenentis arguat...” 
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creature rationalis beatificabilis per Verbum possit intendi natura 
liter. In addition, there are two schedules of reproved theses of 
Nicholas, issued at Avignon in 1346, published in the Chartula- 
rium and reprinted by J. Lappe in his edition of Nicholas’ letters.$ 
Of most direct interest for our problem are these letters, and 
certain portions of the cedule of retractation. A study of these 
will reveal the nature of the controversy over Ockhamism which 
gave rise to the disciplinary statute of 1339. 

In his first letter to Bernard of Arezzo, Nicholas of Autre- 
court tells us very explicitly what doctrines were being defended 
by Bernard, and attacked by him. 

For I read in a certain book which you were reading in the school 
of the Friars Minor, the following propositions which you conceded, to 
whoever wished to uphold them, as true. The first, which is set down 
by you in the first book of the Sentences, Dist. 3, Qu. 4, is this: Clear 
intuitive cognition is that by which we judge a thing to exist, whether it 
exists or does not exist. Your second proposition, which is set down in 
the place mentioned above, is of this sort: The consequence, ‘An object 
does not exist, therefore it is not seen, is not valid; nor does this hold, 
‘This is seen, therefore this exists.’ ... The third proposition set down in 
the same place is this: Intuitive cognition does not necessarily require 
the existing thing.® 

Now these theses, which on Nicholas’ testimony were being 
defended by the Franciscan Bernard of Arezzo, in the Franciscan 
school at the university, are theses for which William of Ockham 
is famed, and for which he is attacked even in our own time, as 
he was in his time. Indeed, Bernard's third proposition is verbally 
the same as one which was taken from Ockham’s works by the 


Avignon commission appointed by Pope John XXII to examine 
his doctrines. 
Further, he asserts that intuitive cognition is not of itself necessarily 


of the existent any more than of the non-existent, and does not any more 
refer to existence than to non-existence. Every absolute thing distinct in 


8. J. Lappe, Joc. cit.; and J. R. O'Donnell, “Nicholas of Autrecourt,” in 
Medieval Studies Vol. I, 1939. In Medieval Studies Vol. IV (1942), Father 
O'Donnell published a critical study entitled “The Philosophy of Nicholas of Autre- 
court.” 


9. J. Lappe, Joc. cit., p. 2*: “Legi enim in quadam scriptura, quam in schola 
Fratrum Minorum legistis et pro vera omni volenti habere concessistis, propositiones 
que secuntur: Prima, que ponitur a vobis I. Sentent. dist. 3, qu. 4. est ista: Noticia 
intuitiva clara est, per quam iudicamus rem esse, sive sit sive non sit. Secunda 
propositio vestra, que ponitur ubi supra, est talis: Obiectum non est, igitur non 
videtur; non valet consequentia, nec ista: Hoc videtur, ergo hoc est... Tertia propo- 
sitio ibidem posita est ista: Notitia intuitiva non requirit necessario rem existentem.” 
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place and subject from another absolute thing can, by divine power, exist 
when the other absolute thing is destroyed. But intuitive vision, both sensitive 
and intellectual, is an absolute thing distinct in place and subject from the 
object seen, so that if I see intuitively a star existing in the heavens, this 
intuitive vision, whether sensitive or intellectual, is distinguished in place 
and subject from the object seen. Therefore this vision can remain, the 
star being destroyed. 1° 

Recent efforts to prove that Ockham was a sceptic have been 
based precisely on this doctrine that intuitive cognition does not 
necessarily require the existence of its object.’ Nicholas of Autre- 
court took the same point of view as these recent critics of 
Ockham, and used very much the same method of argument in 
seeking to show that his position leads to scepticism. For Bernard, 
like Ockham, asserted that it is only when the intuitive cognition 
is caused supernaturally, or by God alone without any secondary 
cause, that its existence does not require the existence of its object. 
And Bernard, like Ockham, held that we can validly judge, on 
the basis of an intuitive cognition, that its object exists as present 
before us, by the principles of natural causation, even though it 
is supernaturally possible for God to produce such an intuitive 
cognition in us without mediation of the object. Nicholas himself 
tells us this, in quoting Bernard’s argument in order to refute it. 


But perhaps you will say, as it seems to me you wanted to suggest 
in a certain disputation over at the Preaching Friars’, that, although from 
the fact of seeing it cannot be inferred that the object seen exists, when 
that seeing is produced by a supernatural cause or conserved by it ; never- 
theless when it is produced precisely by natural causes, with the general 
influence of the first agent concurring, then it can be inferred. 


10. A. Pelzer, “Les 51 articles de Guillaume Occam censurés, en Avignon, en 
1326,” in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, 1922, pp. 240-70; Article 10: “Item ponit 
quod notitia intuitiva secundum se et necessario non plus est existentis quam non 
existentis nec plus respicit existentiam quam non existentiam. Omnis res absoluta 
distincta loco et subiecto ab alia re absoluta potest per divinam potentiam existere 
alia re absoluta destructa. Sed visio intuitiva tam sensitiva quam intellectiva est res 
absoluta distincta loco et subiecto ab obiecto viso, sicut si videam intuitive stellam 
existentem in celo, ista visio intuitiva, sive sit sensitiva sive intellectiva, distin- 
guitur loco et subiecto ab obiecto viso. Ergo ista visio potest manere stella destruc- 
ta.” A critical edition of the text of Qu. 15 of Ockham’s commentary on the 
second book of the Sentences, containing the relevant discussion of this doctrine, 
was published by Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., in an article “The Notitia Intuitiva 
of Non-existents according to William Ockham,” in Traditio I (1943), pp. 223-275. 

11. Cf. A. C. Pegis, “Concerning William of Ockham,” in Traditio Il (1944), 
pp. 465-480. This article was written in criticism of the article of Philotheus 
Boehner, in Traditio I (1943), pp. 223-275. A reply to this criticism was published 
by Father Boehner in Franciscan Studies, 1945, pp. 37-54, under the title “In 
Propria Causa.’ 
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Contra: When from some antecedent, if produced by some agent, 
a certain consequent could not be inferred by a formal and evident 
inference ; then from that antecedent, no matter by what thing it be 
produced, that consequent could not be inferred. 12 


Bernard's distinction between an intuitive cognition as matu- 
rally caused by its object, in which case the object must exist, and 
an intuitive cognition caused supernaturally without the existence 
of the object, is one which Nicholas of Autrecourt will in no 
manner admit. It is, however, a distinction made very explicitly 
by Ockham, in the following passage from his commentary on 
the second book of the Sentences. 


So it appears, then, that by intuitive cognition we judge a thing to 
exist when it exists, and this generally, whether the intuitive cognition 
be caused naturally, or supernaturally by God alone. For if it be caused 
naturally, then it cannot exist, unless the object exists as present and 
within a determinate distance... If however it be supernatural, as for 
example if God should cause in me an intuitive cognition of some object 
existing at Rome, I could immediately judge, through having this intuitive 
cognition of it, that that which I see and intuit, is existent, just as well 
as if that cognition were had naturally. If you say that the object is not 
in this case present nor at a suitable distance, I reply : Although intuitive 
cognition cannot be caused naturally except if the object is present at a 
determinate distance, nevertheless it can, supernaturally. 1% 


These passages are illuminating, not only because they show 
that Nicholas of Autrecourt was in definite opposition to the 


12. J. Lappe, op. cit., p. 3*: “Sed forsan dicetis, prout mihi videtur, vole- 
batis innuere in quadam disputatione apud Predicatores, quod, licet ex visione 
non possit inferri obiectum visum esse, quando visio ponitur in esse a causa super- 
naturali vel conservatur ab ipsa, tamen quando posita est in esse a causis natura- 
libus precise, concurrente influentia generali primi agentis, tunc potest inferri. 
Contra. Quando ex aliquo antecedente, si esset positum in esse ab aliquo agente, 
non poterit inferri consequentia formali et evidenti aliquod consequens: nec ex 
illo antecedente poterit inferri illud consequens, a quocunque fuerit positum in 
esse.” 

13. Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., “The Notitia Intuitiva of Non-existents 
According to William Ockham,” in Traditio (1943), pp. 248-9 (text of Ockham’s 
Sentent. II, Qu. 15, E): “Sic igitur patet, quod per cognitionem intuitivam iudica- 
mus rem esse quando est, et hoc generaliter, sive intuitiva cognitio naturaliter 
causetur sive supernaturaliter a solo Deo. Nam si naturaliter causetur, tumc non 
potest esse, nisi obiectum existat praesens in determinata approximatione... Si 
autem sit supernaturalis, puta si Deus causaret in me cognitionem intuitivam de 
aliquo obiecto existente Romae, statim habita cognitione eius intuitiva possum 
iudicare, quod illud quod intueor et video est ita bene, sicut si illa cognitio 
haberetur naturaliter. Si dicis, quod obiectum non est hic praesens nec debito modo 
approximatum. — Respondeo: Licet cognitio intuitiva non possit naturaliter causari 
nisi quando obiectum est praesens in determinata distantia, tamen supernaturaliter 
posset.” 
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doctrine of Ockham, as defended by Bernard, but because they 
make evident the fundamental point of opposition, on which 
hinges the decision as to whether it was Nicholas who was under- 
mining the metaphysical foundations of knowledge, or Ockham 
and Bernard. This fundamental issue is whether the criterion of 
necessity and evidence, on which the natural sciences are to be 
based, must be absolute and of a strictly transcendental order like 
the principle of contradiction, or whether it is of a qualified or 
conditional order involving the distinction between the naturally 
possible and the supernaturally possible. Nicholas of Autrecourt 
holds rigorously to the first view, arguing that #f we admit that 
an effect (be it intuitive cognition or any other natural occurrence) 
can be supernaturally produced without its natural cause, then 
we have no right to posit natural causes for any effects whatever. 
Bernard of Arezzo, following Ockham and indeed following the 
traditional scholastic view, denies this consequence, and admits 
an order of natural evidence and necessity secundum quid or ex 
suppositione nature. That this was the basic philosophical issue, 
underlying the controversy between Nicholas and the defenders 
of Ockham, receives interesting confirmation from the works of 
John Buridan, whose refutations and criticism of Nicholas of 
Autrecourt will be considered in due course. 

Our inquiry has revealed, so far, the following definite facts. 
First, that in the year 1339 there existed, in the Faculty of Arts, - 
a lively controversy over the doctrine of William of Ockham, 
carried on so generally, and with so much spirit and excitement, 
that it was upsetting the discipline of the university and causing 
tumultuous free-for-all debates at the disputations in the rue de 
Fouarre. Secondly, we have been able to identify Bernard of 
Arezzo as a defender of the Ockhamist position, and Nicholas of 
Autrecourt as a critic and opponent of the position of Ockham 
represented by Bernard. Finally, we may conclude that although 
the statute of 1339 dees not take sides on the controversy in its 
doctrinal aspect, it could be interpreted as something of a rebuke 
to Bernard of Arezzo, who apparently had been guilty of “dogma- 
tizing” Ockham’s doctrine, and to that extent it may have seemed 
like an encouragement to Nicholas of Autrecourt. If he took it 
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as such, it was his error and misfortune, as we shall learn from 
our examination of the statute of the following year, issued in 
December 1340. 


Ill. The Statute of 1340: Buridan, Ockham, and 
Nicholas of Autrecourt. 


In the year 1340 John Buridan became Rector of the University 
of Paris. In his capacity as Rector, he signed the statute of Decem- 
ber 29th, 1340, which, in very strong language, denounced certain 
members of the Faculty of Arts for their “pernicious subtleties,” 
for “‘seeking to be wiser than is fitting,” and for introducing a 
practice of construing the texts of all the “authors” in their bare 
literal sense without taking account of the authors’ intentions. As its 
introductory paragraph clearly shows, this statute of 1339 is not 
merely a disciplinary measure, applying generally to all members 
of the Faculty, but a condemnation of specific statements and 
methods being asserted or employed by some definite individual, 
or group, within the Faculty. 


Each one is duty bound, to the best of his ability, to avoid errors 
and in every way to block the path leading to them, especially when, by 
reason of such errors, knowledge of the truth may disappear. Now it has 
recently come to our attention that many in our Faculty of Arts have given 
themselves over to the pernicious subtleties of certain ones, and, not 
basing themselves on a firm rock, but seeking to be wiser than is fitting, 
are striving to sow certain unhealthy seeds from which intolerable errors, 
not only in philosophy but also with respect to divine Scripture, may in 
the future arise. Wherefore, wishing to combat this so pestilential disease, 
we have brought together, as best we could, the impious foundations and 
errors of those (certain ones), concerning which we issue the following 
regulations... 14 


What are these errors? The main body of the statute contains 
six counts, most of them condemning the practice of interpreting 


14. Chartularium univ. Paris., Ul, No. 1042, p. 505: "Erroribus obviare, 
quantum potest, unusquisque tenetur, et viam omnimode ad eos precludere, maxime 
cum ex hiis possit agnitio veritatis occultari. Verum quia ad nostram noviter perve- 
nerit notitiam, quod nonnulli in nostra artium facultate quorundam astutiis perni- 
ciosis adherentes, fundati non supra firmam petram, cupientes plus sapere quam 
oporteat, quedam minus sana nituntur seminare, ex quibus errores intolerabiles 
nedum circa philosophiam, sed et circa divinam Scripturam, possent contingere 
in futurum; hinc est, quod huic morbo tam pestifero remediare cupientes eorum 
fundamenta prophana et errores, prout potuimus, colligemus, statuentes circa illa 
per hunc modum...” 
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and evaluating statements of philosophic authors according to 
their purely literal or grammatical seuse, and without construing 
them in the sense obviously intended by the author. In each case, 
after laying down the specific prohibition, the statute adds its 
own explanation, following on a guia or quoniam, of the logical 
ground for its objection to the practice in question. It has been 
assumed by most of the historians of mediaeval philosophy, as it 
was assumed by the editors of the Chartularium when they 
supplied a title for this statute, that the methods of textual inter- 
pretation to which the statute objects, are those of William of 
Ockham. The most obvious basis for this assumption is the fact, 
previously mentioned, that this statute, in its last sentence, reminds 
the members of the Faculty of Arts that the previous year’s statute 
prohibiting the “dogmatizing” of Ockham’s doctrine, is to remain 
in force. That this is not the correct interpretation of that sen- 
tence, is the thesis of this paper; but the presence of the sentence 
in the statute dees account for the assumption, which has been 
generally made, that the statute as a whole is anti-Ockhamist. 
There is, nevertheless, one positive and definite indication, in 


the body of this statute, of one of the persons whose teaching 
practices it condemned. The sixth count of the indictment gives 
us this clue, as follows: 


Further, that no one should assert, without a distinction or exposition, 
that Socrates and Plato, or God and a creature, are nothing ; because those 
words sound very badly if taken at face value, and because such a 
proposition has one sense that is false, namely if the negation implicit in 
this word ‘nothing’ is understood to apply not only to being, in its singular 
sense, but also to beings taken plurally. 1® 


Now we find, in the revocation by Nicholas of Autrecourt of 
his errors and heretical statements, made at Avignon in 1346, the 
following sentence: 


Further, I said in a certain disputation that God and a creature are 
not anything. — False and scandalous according to the way the words 
sound, 76 


15. Chartularium, ibid.: “Item, quod nullus asserat absque distinctione vel 
expositione, quod Socrates et Plato, vel Deus et creatura nichil sunt, quoniam 
illa verba prima facie male sonant, et quia talis propositio sensum unum _habet 
falsum, videlicet si negatio in hac dictione -nichil implicita intelligeretur cadere 
non solum super ens singulariter, sed et supra entia pluraliter.” 

16. Chartularium univ. Paris., Vl, No. 1124 (also reprinted in J. Lappe, 
op. cit., p. 34*): “Item dixi in quadam disputatione quod Deus et creatura non 
sunt aliquid. — Falsam et scandalosam prout verba sonant.” 
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This serves to identify Nicholas of Autrecourt as one of the 
group being attacked by the statute, as indeed the editors of the 
Chartularium recognized by making the identification in a foot- 
note. Now in view of the fact, revealed by our examination of 
Nicholas’ controversy with Bernard of Arezzo, that Nicholas had 
been opposing the Ockhamist theses defended by Bernard, this 
identification of Nicholas as one of those condemned by the 1340 
statute gives a prima facie improbability to the assumption that 
this statute was directed against the Ockhamist group in the 
Faculty of Arts. A further difficulty with that assumption, already 
meritioned, is the fact that the statute was signed by Buridan, who 
has always been regarded as at least a “moderate Ockhamist,” 
and who, as we shall see, was definitely opposed to the position 
taken by Nicholas of Autrecourt against Bernard of Arezzo. So 
the tangible evidence provided by the document, and by John 
Buridan’s having signed it, is against the assumption that it is an 
anti-Ockhamist measure. 

What about the internal evidence provided by the other five 
counts of the statute? Do the methods of textual interpretation, 
therein condemned, find any support in what Ockham himself 
has to say on the subject? This is surely a relevant consideration, 
though few seem to have taken the trouble to consult Ockham’s 
writings in order to learn the answer.’* Let us then examine these 
five items of the statute, and compare them, one by one, with 
relevant statements of Ockham. The first item of the statute reads 
as follows: 


That no Masters, Bachelors, or Scholars lecturing in the Faculty of 
Arts at Paris shall dare to say, concerning any famous proposition of the 
author whose book they are reading, that it is unconditionally false, or 


17. An important exception is Fr. Philotheus Boehner, in his article in 
Franciscan Studies VI, 3 (Sept. 1946), entitled “Ockham’s Theory of Supposition 
and the Notion of Truth.” In this article, on pp. 275-279, Fr. Boehner gives an 
accurate and well documented exposition of Ockham’s principles and methods of 
textual interpretation, in connection with the term de virtute sermonis, and with 
explicit reference to the Statute of 1340. Fr. Boehner takes into account the state- 
ments of Michalski, referring to this question, which appeared in his article in 
Studia Philosophica Il (1937) entitled “Le probléme de la volonté 4 Oxford et 
a Paris au XIV° siécle,” and which I had not been able to consult. The findings 
of Fr. Boehner seem to accord fully with the results of my own study of Ockham’s 
ideas on textual interpretation, and supply pertinent additional documentation. 
Only after completing the present study did I see this excellent article by Fr. 

er. 
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that it is literally false, if they believe that the author, in stating it, had 
a true understanding ; but that they should either concede it, or distinguish 
the true sense from the false sense ; because the propositions of the Bible, 
for the same reason, would have to be denied by such literal interpretation, 
which is dangerous. And because discourse does not have any force, except 
by institution and by the common usage of authors or other people, 
therefore the force of discourse is such as the authors commonly use it 
and as the subject matter requires, since words ate to be interpreted 
through the subject matter.2* 


What is forbidden, in the above paragraph, is obviously not 
the practice of distinguishing between the literal meaning of a 
sentence, and the meaning intended by the author, but rather the 
practice of failing to take any account of this distinction, and of 
judging the truth of the sentence by the literal criterion alone. 
Anyone familiar with Ockham’s writings is bound to recognize 
that such a distinction of senses, as is recommended by this statute, 
was habitually made by Ockham. But he dees not only practice 
this method of interpreting authors by their intentions, or by the 
truth of the subject matter, rather than by their mere words — 
he also preaches it. 


The third utility of logic is the ability to perceive the force of words 
and the proper manner of speech. For by this art one can easily know 
what is asserted by the authors in a literal sense, and what not in a literal 
sense but according to a common usage of speech ; or what, according to 
the intention of the speaker, is asserted literally, and what is asserted 
metaphorically — which is of the greatest importance for all those who 
study the sayings of others, because he who takes all the statements of 
the authors in a literal sense or according to the force of the word, falls 
into many errors and inexplicable difficulties.1® 


18. Chartularium univ. Paris, 11 No 1042: “quod nulli magistri, baccalarii, 
vel scolares in artium facultate legentes Parisius audeant aliquam propositionem 
famosam illius actoris cujus librum legunt, dicere simpliciter esse falsam, vel esse 
falsam de virtute sermonis, si crediderint quod actor ponendo illam habuerit verum 
intellectum; sed vel concedant eam, vel sensum verum dividant a sensu falso, quia 
pari ratione propositiones Biblie absoluto sermone essent negande, quod est peri- 
culosum. Et quia sermo non habet virtutem, nisi ex impositione et usu communi 
actorum vel aliorum, ideo talis est virtus sermonis, qualiter eo actores communiter 
utuntur et qualem exigit materia, cum sermones sint recipiendi penes materiam 
subiectam.” 

19. Gul. Ockham, Expositio super Predicabilia, Proem.: ‘‘Tertia utilitas 
logice est facilitas virtutem sermonis et proprium modum loquendi percipiendi. 
Nam per istam artem faciliter scitur quid ab auctoribus de virtute sermonis profer- 
tur, et quid non de virtute sermonis sed secundum usitatum modum_ loquendi; 
vel secundum intentionem dicentis quid dicitur proprie, quid metaphorice; quod 
est maxime necessarium omnibus studentibus in dictis aliorum, quia qui semper 
omnia dicta auctorum de virtute sermonis et proprie accipiunt, incidunt in multos 
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The second clause of the 1340 indictment reads as follows: 


Further, that no one shall say that every proposition, which would 
be false according to the personal supposition of the terms, is false without 
qualification or by the force of words; because this error leads to the 
previous error, for authors frequently use other suppositions. 7° 


The meaning of this sentence may be obscure to those un- 
familiar with the distinctions of the suppositions of terms, as 
established by Peter of Spain’s Summule logicales in the 13th 
century, which was used as a standard text-book of logic in the 
universities. Three suppositions were usually recognized: a term 
in. a proposition will have “personal supposition” when it is taken 
as standing for the things it means, as when we say “Man is 
an animal;” it is taken with “simple supposition” if taken as 
designating the concept, intention, or “idea” by which its meaning 
is instituted, as when we say “ ‘Man’ is a universal;” it is, finally, 
said to have “material supposition” when taken to stand precisely 
for itself as a word, as when we say “ ‘Man’ is a three-letter word.” 
These three modes of supposition were recognized by Ockham, 
by Buridan, and by all the scholastics of the time. The notion 
that no proposition is true which is not true if construed with 
suppositio personalis, may possibly have been upheld by Nicholas 
of Autrecourt; it was certainly not upheld by Ockham. The follow- 
ing statement from his logical commentary makes this clear 
enough. 


And ignorance of the intention of Aristotle in this book makes many 
modern people err, who believe that he wishes many things here stated 


errores et inexplicabiles difficultates.” This text is established from five manuscripts: 
Firenze Bib. Naz. B. 4. 1618 (dated A.D. 1331); Firenze Bibl. Naz. G. 3. 803; 
Los Angeles Univ. 6; Oxford Bodl. Misc. 558; and Bruges 499. The edition of 
the Expositio aurea, Bologna 1496, gives substantially the same content for this 
passage. 

For further extensive statements by Ockham, concerning the necessity of inter- 
preting texts according to the manner of speech used by the author, and in the 
light of the author’s intentions, cf. “The De Sacramento altaris of William of 
Ockham,” ed. by T. B. Birch, Burlington, Iowa, 1930, p. 40, pp. 42-44, and p. 54. 


20. Chartularium univ. Paris., 11 No. 1042: “Item, quod nullus dicat simpli- 
citer vel de virtute sermonis omnem propositionem esse falsum, que esset falsa 
secundum suppositionem personalem terminorum, eo quod iste error ducit ad 
priorem errorem, actores enim sepe utuntur aliis suppositionibus.” 
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to be understood for things, which however he wishes to be understood 
for words only, and proportionally for intentions or concepts in the soul. #4 


The third count, in the 1340 statute, reproves those who fail 
to distinguish the senses of a proposition quoted from a text, and 
thereby lead their pupils into error. 


Further, that no one shall say that no proposition is to be distin- 
guished ; because this leads to the above mentioned errors, since if a 
pupil accepts one meaning of a proposition, and the teacher understands 
another, the pupil will be under a false impression, until the proposition 
is distinguished. Likewise if one party to a debate takes one meaning, 
and the respondent understands another meaning, the disputation will be 
purely verbal, if no distinction is made. 2? 


The quotations already given from Ockham should suffice to 
show that he is in favor of making distinctions between diverse 
senses of a proposition, and a glance at any of his works should 
convince anyone that he practiced what he preached. The follow- 
ing quotation from his De sacramento altaris is relevant to this 
third count of the 1340 statute, and, in its reference to the bad 
results of applying literal criteria to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, to the first count of the statute, as well. 


And it is not unfitting to expound their statements (i.e., those of 
the doctors), since many statements of Holy Scripture as well need expo- 
sition also; because many things are not true according to the literal 
force of the word, but according to the meaning which we ought to have, 
they are most true. 7 


The fourth prohibition of the 1340 statute makes a similar 
point, and concludes with a reference to Aristotle which appears 
in almost the same words in a passage from Ockham’s De sacra- 


21. Gul. Ockham, Expositio super Predicamenta. Prem. (Ed. 1496, checked 
by manuscripts enumerated in Note 18); “Et ignorantia intentionis Aristotelis in 
hoc libro facit multos modernos errare, credentes multa hic dicta pro rebus que 
tamen pro solis vocibus et proportionabiliter pro intentionibus seu conceptibus in 
anima vult intelligi.” 

22. Chartularium M1, No. 1042: “Item, quod nullus dicat quod nulla propo- 
sitio sit distinguenda, quoniam hoc ducit ad predictos errores, quia si discipulus 
unum propositionis sensum recipit, et doctor alium intellexerit, discipulus falso 
informabitur, donec propositio distinguetur. Similiter si opponens unum sensum 
recipiat, et respondens alterum sensum intelligat, disputatio erit ad nomen tantum, 
si non fiat distinctio.” 

23. Gul. Ockham, De sacramento altaris, ed. T. B. Birch, p. 124: “Nec est 
inconveniens exponere dicta eorum, cum multa dicta etiam sacre pagine indigeant 
etiam expositione; quia multa non sunt vera secundum proprietatem sermonis, sed 
secundum sensum quem debemus habere, sunt verissima.” 
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mento altaris concerned with the same subject. The statute reads 
as follows: 


Further, that no one shall say that no proposition is to be conceded 
unless it is true in its literal sense ; because to say this, leads to the 
aforesaid errors, since the Bible and the authors do sot always use words 
according to their proper sense. Therefore one ought rather to attend 
to the subject matter, than to the proper forms of speech, in affirming 
or denying statements; for a disputation concerned with the forms of 
speech, and accepting no proposition other than in its proper sense, is 
nothing but a sophistical disputation. Dialectical and doctrinal disputations, 
which aim at discovery of the truth, have very little concern for names. ** 


Turning to Ockham, we read the following: 


And therefore Aristotle cared very little about the manner of speech, 
from which the fact was noted, as appears in the first book of the Physics, 
that be had very little concern for names. And hence many fall into 
diverse errors, on account of the fact that they interpret the texts of the 
ancients according to the literal sound, and according to the proper forms 
of speech, which however the ancients did not intend. 


The fifth item of the prohibition is reminiscent of an often 


quoted, and even more often misunderstood, passage from 
Ockham’s Commentary on the Sentences, and at first sight it 
seems to justify the theory that the statute is directed against 
Ockhamist doctrine. 


Further, that no one shall say that there is no knowledge of things 
which are not signs, that is, which are not terms or statements ; because 
in the sciences we use terms for things, which we cannot carry with us 


24. Chartularium II, No. 1042: “Item, quod nullus dicat propositionem 
nullam esse concedendam, si non sit vera in ejus sensu proprio, quia hoc dicere 
ducit ad predictos errores, quia Biblia et actores non semper sermonibus utuntur 
secundum proprios sensus eorum. Magis igitur oportet in affirmando vel negando 
sermones ad materiam subiectam attendere, quam ad proprietatem sermonis, dispu- 
tatio namque ad proprietatem sermonis attendens nullam recipiens propositionem, 
preterquam in sensu proprio, non est nisi sophistica disputatio. Disputationes 
dyalectice et doctrinales, que ad inquisitionem veritatis intendunt, modicam habent 
de nominibus sollicitudinem.” 


25. G. Ockham, De sacramento altaris, ed. Birch, p. 62: “Et ideo Aristoteles 
minus de modo loquendi curabat; ex quo res fuit nota sicut patet Primo Physi- 
corum, quod modicam solicitudinem habebat de nominibus. Et ideo multi propter 
hoc, quod recipiunt auctoritates antiquorum sicut sonant ad litteram et secundum 
proprietatem sermonis, quod tamen intentum non habuerunt antiqui, in errores 
varios incidunt.” The quotation is not from Aristotle’s text, but from Averroes’ 
commentary, as far I as can determine. 
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to the disputations. Hence we have knowledge concerning things, even 
though it is by means of terms or statements. *¢ 

The passage in Ockham, of which this sentence is reminiscent, 
has often been quoted, by Prantl and other historians, as an 
indication of Ockham’s “‘nominalism.” If it is examined, however; 
according to the principle of trying to grasp the intention of the 
author, rather than that of taking a sentence out of its context 
and construing it verbally, it will be seen that Ockham’s position 
is not that which the above item of the statute condemns, but is 
on the contrary the position acknowledged by the authors of the 
statute and used by them in explaining the sense in which know- 
ledge is of things other than signs. The passage from Ockham 
occours in the course of his discussion of the distinction between 
scientia rationalis, or logic, and scientia realis, or the speculative 
sciences. We cannot base this distinction, he says, on the state- 
ment that the objects known by the logician are propositions, and 
those known by the physicist are things; for propositions are 
known by the physicist in the same sense that they are known 
by the logician. In this sense, all knowledge is of propositions. 
It is not in this way that “rational science” is distinguished from 
“real science,” but rather by the fact that the propositions of 
logic are composed of terms that signify or stand for terms, while 
the propositions of a real science are composed of terms that 
signify, and stand for, things outside the mind. 


To the second principal argument, I say that a real science is not 
always of things as of that which is immediately known, but of others 
which however stand for the things. To understand this, and because 
of many things already said and to be said, for the benefit of those 
untrained in logic, it is to be known that any science whatever, whether 
it be a real or rational science, is only of propositions as that which is 
known, because it is only propositions which are known. 27 


26. Chartularium Il, No. 1042: “Item, quod nullus dicat scientiam nullam 
esse de rebus que non sunt signa, id est, que non sunt termini vel orationes, 
quoniam in scientiis utimur terminis pro rebus, quas portare non possumus ad 
disputationes. Ideo scientiam habemus de rebus, licet mediantibus terminis vel 
orationibus.” 

27. Guilhelmi de Ockham anglici super quattuor libros sententiarum subii- 
lissime questiones earumdemque decisiones. Joh. Trechsel, Lyons 1495; Lib. I, 
dist. 2, qu. 4, M: “Ad secundum principale dico, quod scientia realis non est 
semper de rebus tanquam de illis que immediate sciuntur, sed de aliis pro rebus 
tamen supponentibus. Ad cuius intellectum et propter multa prius dicta et dicenda 
propter aliquos inexercitatos in logica, sciendum quod scientia quelibet, sive sit 
realis sive rationalis, est tantum de propositionibus tanquam de illis que sciuntur, 
quia sole propositiones sciuntur.” 
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This last sentence, above quoted, has sometimes been presented 
as an indication that Ockham acknowledged no objects of know- 
ledge except words. Perhaps those against whom the 1340 statute 
was directed, did hold this view. But the rest of the discussion 
from which this quotation is taken, clearly shows that Ockham 
did not share this opinion. 


To the form of the argument I say, that for a science to be of things, 
can be understood in three ways. Either because the thing itself is what 
is known, and in this manner no science is of substantial things, chiefly 
because only what is a complex is known, but a complex is not something 
outside the soul, except perhaps as in the spoken word or in some similar 
sign. In another sense, that things are parts of that which is known, and 
in this sense it is not necessary that a real science be of things outside. 
In the third way, that the things are what the parts of that which is 
known stand for, and in this sense a real science is of things... 8 


As this passage indicates, Ockham’s reason for denying that 
knowledge is of things, as immediate object, is the fact that he 
uses the term knowledge in the precise sense of that cognitive act 
by which we assent to the ¢rze. Since it is propositions, rather than 
things or simple terms, which are properly said to be true or 
false, it follows that it is propositions which are known, in this 
precise sense of the word “know.” But that by which we know 
a proposition to be true, is the thing or the things signified by 
its terms, and for which the terms stand, in the proposition. As 
the authors of the 1340 statute say, knowledge is mediately of 
things, even if immediately of propositions, because the terms 
stand for things, and because we use terms for things which, as 
they say, “we cannot carry with us to the disputations.” The 
conclusion of Ockham’s discussion makes this same point a second 
time. 

Briefly therefore, according to the intention of the Philosopher, it 
should be noted that a real science is not distinguished from a rational 
science by this — that a real science is of things in such manner that the 


things themselves are the propositions known, or parts of the propositions 
known, and that a rational science is not of things in this manner ; but 


28. Ockham, ibid., O: “Per hoc ad formam argumenti dico, quod scientiam 
esse de rebus potest intelligi tripliciter. Vel quia ipsa res est scita, et sic nulla 
scientia est de rebus substantialibus, maxime quia nihil scitur nisi complexum, 
complexum autem non est res extra animam, nisi forte in voce vel in consimili 
signe. Aliter, quod res sint partes illius quod scitur, et sic non oportet scientiam 
realem esse de rebus extra. Tertio modo, quod res sint illa pro quibus partes sciti 
supponunt, et sic scientia realis est de rebus...” 
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by this fact, that the parts, i.e., the terms, of the agape known by 
a real science, stand for things, whereas it is not thus with the terms of 
the propositions known by a rational science. *° 


Ockham’s position on this matter is very explicitly charac- 
terized by Robert Holkot, who did not agree with him. In Holkot’s 
Commentary on the Sentences we find the following: 


Concerning the act of belief, whether it is the complex itself, or the 
thing signified by the complex. There is among some people a doubt 
about this, and Ockham holds that universally, the object of science and 
of opinion and of faith, and of any such assent, is the thing signified by 
the complex, and not the complex itself. °° 


It seems clear enough, from the passages quoted, together 
with Holkot’s testimony, that the sense in which the authors of 
the 1340 statute insist that knowledge is of things, is just that 
sense in which Ockham understands it to be of things — in the 
sense that the terms composing the proposition known, stand for 
things. If Nicholas of Autrecourt was the man who contended 
that there is no object of knowledge other than the proposition 
itself, it is possible that it was Holkot’s position that he was 
defending. But the theory that knowledge is of things by media- 
tion of the supposition of the terms, whatever be the merits or 
demerits of this theory, was acknowledged in common by Ockham 
and by the authors of the statute of 1340, as the quotations 
indicate. 

Our examination of the content of this statute reveals, then, 
that the views expressed by its authors are substantially those 
expressed by Ockham, and that the practice of interpreting texts 
in their literal sense only, rather than according to the intentions 
of the author, is condemned as vigorously by Ockham as by the 

29. Ockham, ibid.: “Breviter ergo ad intentionem philosophi est sciendum 
quod scientia realis non per hoc distinguitur a rationali, quia scientia realis est 
de rebus ita quod ipse res sint propositiones scite vel partes illarum propositionum 
scitarum, et rationalis non est sic de rebus; sed per hoc quod partes scilicet termini 
propositionum scitarum scientia reali stant et supponunt pro rebus; non sic autem 
termini propositionum scitarum scientia rationali.”” Cf. also Expositio aurea, ed. 
1496, fol. 1 verso, where Ockham says that logic is called scientia rationalis “quia 
determinat de hiis que sine ratione esse non possunt, alie autem scientie de rebus 
extra animam existentibus determinant.” 

30. Robert Holkot: Quastiones super libros Sententiarum, ed. Joh. Trechsel, 
Lyons 1497. Lib. I, qu. 2: “De obiecto actus credendi utrum sit ipsum complexum 
vel res significata per complexum. Est apud quosdam dubium, et tenet Ockham 


quod universaliter scientie et opinionis et fidei et cuiuslibet talis assensus obiectum 
est res significata per complexum et non ipsum complexum.” 
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statute itself. As Michalski has shown, Buridan’s remarks on this 
subject in his Summule logica, show that he too is in essential 
agreement with the viewpoint of the statute of 1340.*4 But we 
may now draw the conclusion, which is the opposite to that 
drawn by Michalski, that Buridan’s readiness to sign the statute 
of 1340 put no strain on his Ockhamist sympathies, since the 
viewpoint embodied in the statute was very much the viewpoint 
of Ockham himself. 

We are thus left with one definite indication of the person 
or group against whom this statute was directed — for we know 
that Nicholas of Autrecourt was the man indicted on the sixth 
count of that document. Was it then Nicholas, and his followers 
or partisans, who practiced the method of purely literal and gram- 
matical textual interpretation? Of this we might have definite 
evidence, if a manuscript had survived of an exposition of Aris- 
totle’s Politics, which he gave at some time prior to the enact- 
ment of this statute of 1340. The terms in which he announced 
this series of lectures are preserved in the cedula of revocation 
prepared at Avignon, in which document he was reproved for 
his flippant manner of advertising his lectures, and for proving, 
by sophistical arguments from the aristotelian text, that robbery 
is a just act.*? 

Did Nicholas, in his exposition of the text of Aristotle’s 
Politics, draw his sophistical and immoral conclusions from Aris- 
totle’s statements, by the method of purely verbal interpretation 
which the statute of 1340 so severely condemned? It seems very 
plausible that this was the case, especially since we know that 
Nicholas was envisaged by the sixth count of the statute. To 
admit into a disputation no statements other than in their precise 
literal sense, would seem to be an appropriate counterpart to 
Nicholas’ more famous refusal to concede any proposition not 
deducible from the principle of contradiction. Both of these prac- 


31. C. Michalski, “Les courants etc.,” loc. cit. N. 4 supra, p. 77. 

32. J. Lappe, op cit., p. 40*, reprints the reference to these lectures from 
the second Avignon schedule of revocation. This states that Nicholas posted the 
following notice of his lectures: “Quicunque voluerit audire librum Pollitice 
Aristotelis una cum quibusdam questionibus, in quibus disceptatur de iusto et 
iniusto, per quas... poterat novas leges condere, conditas, si que sint corrigenda, 
corrigere, veniat ad talem locum, et inveniat magistrum Nicholaum de Ultricuria 
qui docebit omnia ista in lectura hac predicta.” 
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tices might well be stigmatized in the words of the 1340 statute, 
as “pernicious subtleties sowing unhealthy seeds from which into- 
lerable errors can arise in philosophy and theology,” characteristic 
of people who “seek to be wiser than they ought to be.” 

It is certainly more reasonable to attribute these sophistical 
traits of argument to Nicholas, than to Bernard of Arezzo or to 
the Egidius who came to Bernard’s support in the controversy 
with Nicholas. The arguments which Nicholas restates, as those 
of Bernard, as well as the arguments against Nicholas advanced 
by Egidius, are of a traditional sort, and rest on the assumption 
of a natural causal order whereby substances can be known 
through the perceptible effects in which they are involved as 
causes.** 

The evidence so far examined seems, then, to be against the 
assumption that the statute of 1340 was anti-Ockamist in its 
intent, and against the assumption that Nicholas of Autrecourt 
was condemned for teaching Ockham’s doctrine. On the contrary, 
it would seem that the statute of 1340, aimed against the party 
of Nicholas of Autrecourt, amounted to something of a victory 
for the Ockhamist faction of whom Bernard of Arezzo was a 
member, if not a leader. If Nicholas had interpreted the disci- 
plinary statute of 1339 as a victory for him, and as a defeat for 
Bernard, his day of triumph was not a long one; for the statute 
of 1340, inculpating Nicholas himself directly, and turning his 
victory to defeat, was by the same token a belated triumph for 
Bernard of Arezzo. 


IV. Buridan and Nicholas of Autrecourt. 


We have yet to consider the views of John Buridan, as bearing 
on the controversy between Nicholas of Autrecourt and Bernard 
of Arezzo. In attempting to estimate Buridan’s position in the 
Ockhamist controversies of 1339 and 1340, we can presume, from 


33. J. Lappe, op cit. p. 11*: “Sed contra propositam regulam instat Bernar- 
dus, ‘quia sequitur evidenter, evidentia reducta ad certitudinem primi principii: 
Albedo est, ergo alia res est, quia albedo non posset esse, nisi aliquid teneret 
ipsam in esse. Item sequitur: Albedo est non primo, ergo alia res est. Item: Ignis 
est approximatus stuppe et non est impedimentum, ergo calor erit.” Egidius’ letter 
to Nicholas (Lappe, pp. 14*-24*) also uses such arguments to justify the tradi- 
tional doctrine of causality. 
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the fact that he signed the 1340 statute as Rector, and from the 
fact that his own doctrines have close affinity with those of 
Ockham, that his sympathies in the controversy were on the side 
of the defenders of Ockham, such as Bernard of Arezzo, and 
opposed to the position of Nicholas of Autrecourt. This oppo- 
sition to Nicholas, at least, is clearly confirmed by certain passages 
in Buridan’s own writings. 

In Buridan’s philosophical works we find two definite places 
in which he takes account of the doctrines of Nicholas of Autre- 
court — one of them is in his Questions on the Physics, where 
he undertakes a very lengthy and detailed refutation of Nicholas’ 
argument against the possibility of knowing causes, or substances, 
by their effects; and the other is in his Questions on the Metaphy- 
sics, where he deals briefly with Nicholas’ position, but adds a 
highly significant observation concerning the root error underlying 
Nicholas’ scepticism. 

The reference in the Oxestions on the Physics occurs in Ques- 
tion 4 of the first book, where one of the initial arguments is 
taken, almost verbatim, from Nicholas’ first letter to Bernard of 


Arezzo. Buridan’s restatement of the argument is in these words: 


Again, I revert to arguing that one thing cannot be made known from 
another, because there is not an evident consequence from one thing to 
another, on account of the fact that a consequence is not evident except 
through reduction to the first principle, and such a consequence cannot 
be reduced to the first principle, because the first principle is founded 
in contradiction, and a contradiction must be of the same thing with 
respect to the same, according to the thing as well as according to the 
name, whence if A and B are diverse things, it would be no contradiction 
for A to exist and for B not to exist; therefore it is not an evident 
consequence to say, ‘A exists, therefore B exists,’ and thus it is for any 


other things you please, regardless of how close a relationship they may 
have between them. * 


34. Acutissimi philosophi reverendi Magistri Johannis buridam subtilissime 
questiones super octo phisicorum libros Aristotelis diligenter recognite et revise 
a magistro Joanne dullert de gandavo, Paris., 1509, Lib. I, Qu. 4 fols. 4 verso 
B — 5 recto A. “Item revertor ad arguendum quod non posset fieri notum unum 
ex alio, quia de uno ad aliud non est consequentia evidens, propter hoc quod 
consequentia non est evidens nisi secundum reductionem ad primum principium, 
et talis consequentia non potest reduci ad primum principium, quia primum princi- 
pium fundatur in contradictione, et contradictio debet esse eiusdem de eodem et 
secundum rem et secundum nomen, unde si A et B sunt alia ab invicem, nunquam 
esset contradictio ‘A esse’ et ‘B non esse;’ igitur non est evidens consequentia 
dicere ‘A est, ergo B est,’ et sic de quibuscumque aliis quantumcumque propin- 
quam habentibus habitudinem ad invicem,” ea 5 
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This argument is easily identified in Nicholas of Autrecourt’s 
letter to Bernard, where it is given in these words: 


In connection with these statements I laid down one conclusion, 
among others, which was this: From the fact that some thing is known 
to exist, it cannot be inferred evidently, by evidence reduced to the first 
principle or to the certitude of the first principle, that another thing exists. 

In such a consequence, in which one thing is inferred from another, 
the consequent would not be really identical with the antecedent, nor 
with a part of what is signified by the antecedent ; therefore it follows 
that such a consequence would not be evidently known, by evidence of 
the first principle, as described. The antecedent is conceded and posited 
by the adversary ; the consequence is clear from the definition of contra- 
diction, which is an affirmation and negation of one thing with respect 
to the same thing, etc. Since then the consequent is not really identical 
with the antecedent or with a part of the antecedent, it is manifest that 
the opposite of the consequent and the antecedent might be true at the 
same time, but this would not be affirmation and denial of one thing with 
respect to the same thing, etc. * 


Buridan’s refutation of this argument is extremely lengthy, 
and cannot be given here. He rejects, in the first place, Nicholas’ 
initial assumption that all concepts (or incomplex cognitions) 
arise from immediate sense perceptions by way of inference; it is 
not by inference that our concepts of substance arise in us, but 
by a natural abstractive act of the intellect, of a nondiscursive 
character. Even against the argument as formulated by Nicholas, 
Buridan seeks to develop a refutation, and to prove that the exis- 
tence of one thing can be demonstrated through the existence of 
another thing. Throughout his discussion he constantly refers to 
those whose views he is refuting, as contemporaries for whom 


he has no great respect, calling them “aliqui opinantes,” “isti,” 
“illi decepti,” and so forth. * 


35. J. Lappe, op cit., p. 9*: “Iuxta ista dicta posui alibi inter ceteras conclu- 
siones unam, que fuit ista: Ex eo, quod aliqua res est cognita esse, non potest 
evidenter evidentia reducta in primum principium vel in certitudinem primi prin- 
cipii inferri, quod alia res sit. In tali consequentia, in qua ex una re infertur alia, 
comsequens non esset idem realiter cum antecedente vel cum parte significati per 
antecedens; igitur sequitur, quod talis consequentia non esset evidenter nota eviden- 
tia primi principii descripta. Antecedens est ab adversario concessum et positum; 
consequentia apparet ex descriptione contradictionis, que est affirmatio et negatio 
unius et eiusdem, etc. Cum igitur nunc consequens non sit idem realiter cum 
antecedente vel cum parte antecedentis, manifestum est, quod, esto, quod oppositum 
consequentis et antecedens forent simul vera, at hoc non esset affirmatio et negatio 
unius et eiusdem etc.” 

36. Buridan, Qu. in Phys., ed. cit., fol. 5 verso. The conclusions which 
Buridan seeks to establish are these: “Prima est quod de aliquo subiecto potest 
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It is in his Questions on the Metaphysics that Buridan touches 
on the fundamental issue involved in Nicholas of Autrecourt’s 
scepticism, in a manner that casts considerable light on the back- 
ground of the fourteenth century formulation of the problem of 
knowledge, which was intimately associated with that of the meta- 
physical foundation of the principle of causality. The argument 
drawn from Nicholas, in this first question on the second book 
of the Metaphysics, is substantially the same as the one already 
treated in the Physics, to the effect that knowledge of causes 
through effects, or of effects through causes, is impossible, since 
there is no evident inference from the existence of one thing to 
the existence of another. Against this Buridan argues briefly as 
follows: 


To the other, I say that effects are known through the cause propter quid, 
because the cause is better known even to us, than why the effect is. Like- 
wise the cause is known through the effect, with respect to its existence 
(quantum ad quia est), because the effect bears a certain likeness to the 
cause, and can therefore represent the cause, in conjunction with the 
natural inclination of the intellect toward truth. When it is further said 
that one thing cannot be known inferentially through another, I deny it, 
and I say that there are almost an infinite number of principles known 
per se, either through sense or through experience or through inclusion 
of terms, without it being required that they be demonstrated through 
the first principle; now in the Posterior Analytics Aristotle proves that 
the indemonstrable principles are almost as many as are the demonstrable 
conclusions. §7 


demonstrari hoc verbum ‘est’ secundum adiacens... Secunda conclusio contra illos 
est, quod non oportet omnem premissam demonstrationis fieri notam et evidentem 
per reductionem ad primum principium. Multa enim principia demonstrationum 
fiunt nota nobis per sensum vel per memoriam vel per experientiam absque hoc 
quod oporteat ea aliter demonstrari, sicut habetur secundo Posteriorum... Tertia 
conclusio est quod non oportet omnis sillogismi demonstrativi consequentiam fieri 
evidentem per reductionem ad primum principium... Quarta conclusio est, quod 
in quibusdam per istam propositionem ‘A est,’ non solitarie sed cum alia premissa, 
ego possum demonstrative scire istam conclusionem ‘B est,’ licet A sit aliud quam 
B et B aliud quam A... et ex hoc etiam quod apparet nobis motum esse, conclu- 
dimus motorem esse in virtute illius alterius premisse, quod non potest esse motus 
sine motore; et sic de multis aliis. Et ex dicta apparet quomodo rationes quas illi 
adducebant ad suam opinionem nichil valebant contra conclusiones positas, omnes 
enim procedunt secundum prius determinata.” 


37. In metaphysicen Aristotelis Questiones argutissime Magistri Ioannis 
Buridani... et. Iodocus Badius Ascensius, Paris 1518, Lib. II, Qu. I, fol. IX recto 
B: “Ad aliam dico quod effectus sciuntur per causam propter quid, quia causa est 
notior etiam nobis quam propter quid effectus est. Similiter causa scitur per effec- 
tum quantum ad quia est, quia effectus gerit quandam similitudinem cause, ideo 
potest causam representare una cum naturali inclinatione intellectus ad veritatem. 
Quando etiam dicitur quod aliud per aliud non potest sciri conclusive, nego, et 
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In actual fact, Nicholas’ arguments, taken in their precise 
form, and under the exact conditions in which they are presented, 
are by no means refuted by Buridan’s arguments, either here or 
in the Physics. It is improbable that Buridan considered his refu- 
tations to be conclusive, on this basis. For if, as Nicholas con- 
tended, no proposition is to be admitted as evident unless its 
contradictory is absolutely impossible, then it would follow that 
most, if not all the principles of natural philosophy, which assume 
causes of observable occurrences, and account for accidents in 
terms of substances, would not be necessary or evident by this 
rigid criterion. 

The root difficulty in all these discussions, which deserves more 
serious study than it has received in modern interpretations of 
fourteenth century thought, arises from the necessity of admitting 
the separability of accidents from substances, in the case of the 
Sacrament of the Altar. Though this be a supernatural case, it 
has definite metaphysical consequences which cannot be eliminated 
by merely overlooking them; for if, as Aristotle seems to have 
held, an accident is not any other thing than a substance, but is 
rather a way in which a substance exists, like the grin of the 
Cheshire cat which is nothing other than the cat grinning, then 
the traditional formulation of the Eucharistic doctrine involves 
a simple or metaphysical impossibility. To avoid this, it was neces- 
sary to modify Aristotle’s analysis, and to admit some kind of 
separability and proper subsistence, for accidents, distinct from 
that of their substantial subjects, as the condition of the possi- 
bility of the supernatural case. There. is a Question in Buridan’s 
Metaphysics which presents this dilemna with great clarity, and 
with full consciousness of its far reaching consequences in the 
foundations of metaphysics.** 


This “real” distinction of accidents from substances, required 


dico quod quasi sunt infinita principia per se nota, aut per sensum aut per expe- 
rientiam aut per inclusionem terminorum, absque hoc quod indigeant demonstrari 
per principium primum; modo in libro Posteriorum demonstrat Aristoteles quod 
principia indemonstrabilia sunt fere tot sicut sunt conclusiones demonstrabiles.” 
For Ockham’s views on this subject, as agreeing with those of Buridan, cf. his 
Summa logice, Pars 3a, Tractatus de demonstratione. 


38. Joh. Buridani Questiones in Metaphysicam Arist., ed. cit., Lib. TV, Qu. 


6, fols. XVI verso — XVII verso: “Utrum hoc nonem ens significat substantias 
et accidentia secundum unam rationem sive secundum unum conceptum.” 
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as ground of the possibility of a separable existence of accidents, 
was made in one way or another by all the major scholastic theo- 
logians and philosophers, including St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, 
Ockham, Buridan, and Nicholas of Autrecourt himself. The 
obvious question, generated by this distinction, was not over- 
looked by any of these men. If the qualities and other accidents 
which are our only means of apprehending sensible things, can 
terminate our apprehension by their own proper being, without 
their having to be accidents or appearances of substances, in the 
supernatural case, how can we be certain that this is not so in 
all cases? Why posit substances, if it is accidents, and not subs- 
tances, that terminate our perceptions as the things perceived? 

Nicholas of Autrecourt earned for himself the title of “the 
medieval Hume,” by drawing the conclusion that substances are 
useless fictions, since we can neither perceive them by our senses, 
nor infer their existence from the existence of the sensible 
accidents that we do perceive. In abandoning substances, he quite 
logically dispensed with causality; and in abandoning causality 
he dispensed with causal explanations, and consequently with all 
the natural sciences which demonstrate through causes. He was 
left, like Hume, with only two types of cognition: the tautolo- 
gical certainties of the principles of identity and of contradiction, 
and the subjective certainty of awareness of his own acts of 
thinking, and of perception of the qualities apprehended by his 
five senses.*® 

The alternative to Nicholas’ drastic solution of the problem 
was to admit an order of conditional or hypothetical necessity 
and certainty, according to which the causal principles of natural 
explanation, and the dependence of sensible accidents on subs- 
tantial subjects, were conceived to be necessary secundum quid, 
or “on the supposition of nature” (ex suppositione nature). 
This was the solution adopted by St. Thomas Aquinas as well as 
by most other scholastics unwilling to abandon Aristotle’s empi- 
ricism in favor of a Platonist epistemology of separated forms. 
We have seen how Ockham, and likewise Bernard of Arezzo, 


39. J. Lappe, op. cit., p. 6*: “Et ideo ad evitandum tales absurditates susti- 
nui in aula Sorbone in disputationibus, quod sum certus evidenter de obiectis 
quinque sensuum et de actibus meis.” 
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applied this “supposition of nature” to the problem of intuitive 
cognition, by arguing that such cognition cannot be had naturally 
without its object being present and existing as cause, even though 
it might be had suzpernaturally without the presence of an object, 
through the power of God. This is of course only a particular 
case of the general problem, since the intuitive cognition is related 
to its object in the manner of an accident to a substantial cause. 

Now Buridan’s refutations of Nicholas’ arguments hold only 
insofar as he makes the basic hypothesis of the natural order, which 
Nicholas himself, by reason of the supernatural case, will not 
concede to be an evident hypothesis. Buridan is not unaware of 
this gulf which separates him from Nicholas, and which, we 
might suggest, separates the tradition of medieval Aristotelianism 
from the tradition of Descartes or of Hume. For at the end of 
his main discussion of this Question in his Metaphysics, he refers 
to Nicholas’ position in these pointed and reproving terms: 

It is therefore concluded, as a correlary, that certain people speak 
very evilly, seeking to destroy the natural and the moral sciences on the 
ground that their principles and conclusions do not for the most part 
possess absolute evidence, but can become false through possible super- 
natural instances; for evidence in the unqualified sense is not required 
for such sciences, but the above mentioned types of evidence secundum 
quid, or ex suppositione, are sufficient. Whence it is well said by Aristotle 
that the accuracy of mathematics is not to be looked for in every science. *° 

As Gilson has well recognized, the world did not have to wait 
until the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to become aware 
of the problem of the metaphysical foundations of the physical 
sciences. That Aristotle’s philosophy made no provision for 
supernatural exceptions to the natural order, so that it could not 
be taken over without profound modifications of the concepts of 


40. Joh. Buridani Quetiones in Metaph. Lib. II, Qu. 1, ed. cit. fol. 
IX recto: “Ideo conclusum est correlarie quod aliqui valde mali dicunt, volentes 
interimere scientias naturales et morales, eo quod in pluribus earum principiis et 
conclusionibus non est evidentia simplex sed possunt falsificari per casus super- 
naturaliter possibiles, quia non requiritur ad tales scientias evidentia simpliciter, 
sed sufficiunt predicte evidentie secundum quid sive ex suppositione; ideo bene 
dicit Aristoteles quod non in omnibus scientiis mathematica acribologia est expe- 
tenda.” 

41. Et. Gilson, La Philosophie au Moyen-Age, 2nd ed., Paris 1945, p. 672: 
“Ces doctrines prouvent également que les penseurs du moyen Age n’ont pas eu 
besoin de secours extérieurs pour se libérer d’Aristote; toutes les raisons par 
lesquelles on explique que le fait se soit produit au XVI* siécle, échouent devant 
cet autre fait que dés le XIV° siécle Il’aristotélisme était déja jugé et condamné.” 
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substance, causality, and natural necessity, was no news to the 
philosophers and theologians of the Middle Ages. Even in the 
time of St. Thomas Aquinas, the lines of the battle were drawn; 
for those who argued, in the thirteenth century, against the distinc- 
tion between a natural and a supernatural order, were already 
eliminating causes and substances from the created world and 
reducing physics to theology. But to preserve an order of nature, 
subject to God, as a free creative cause of all being who is able 
to produce natural effects without mediation of natural causes, 
required recognition of a radical distinction between science and 
metaphysics — the unqualified certainty and necessity of the 
latter, as expressed in the principle of contradiction and in the 
concept of the “logically possible,” could not be ascribed to the 
proper principles, and “laws of nature,” on which the scientist 
founds his explanations. Because the laws of nature are metaphy- 
sically contingent, they are scientifically necessary only by a hypo- 
thetical necessity — ex suppositione nature. Thus an ineradicable 
element of Aypothesis is introduced into the science of nature, 
and, as its counterpart, the principle that all scientific hypotheses 
require empirical verification, and retain an element of probability 
which cannot be completely eliminated. 

While Thomas Aquinas was certainly aware of the modifi- 
cations required in Aristotle’s theory of scientific evidence and 
necessity, it remained for the fourteenth century to develop the 
full implications of these modifications in their scientific conse- 
quences, both theoretical and methodological. The reformulation 
of traditional logic, and of the basic concepts and principles of 
physical explanation, provided by William of Ockham, was under- 
taken as a consequence of these necessary modifications in the 
metaphysical foundations of natural knowledge, and as an attempt 
to reconstitute the sciences on a basis consistent with these meta- 
physical conditions. It was on the foundation thus provided, that 
John Buridan and the so-called “nominalists of Paris” developed 
the fertile scientific tradition which, as Pierre Duhem has indi- 
cated, was the starting point of what we call modern physical 
science. 4? 


42. Pierre Duhem, Etudes sur Leonard de Vinci, 3"° Série; Les Précurseurs 
Parisiens de Galilée; Paris, 1913. 
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The controversy between Nicholas of Autrecourt and Bernard 
of Arezzo, understood in the light of Buridan’s discussions of the 
basic metaphysical issues involved, brings to a focus a problem, 
and a dilemma, which has remained at the very heart of philo- 
sophy ever since. The scepticism of Nicholas of Autrecourt is 
clearly the consequence of his uncompromising requirement that 
scientific principles be of an absolute evidence and necessity such 
that God himself must conform to them, a demand which reduces 
science to the tautologies of formal logic, or to those of pure 
mathematics. The alternative, chosen by Ockham and Buridan 
and Bernard of Arezzo, is to accept conditional evidence and 
hypothetical necessity as sufficient for natural knowledge, the 
power of logic and mathematics being that of instruments for the 
analysis of a natural order to be found only through observation 
and experiment. From the standpoint of Nicholas of Autrecourt; 
such a compromise with contingency is the greater scepticism. 
Such was the dilemma of fourteenth century philosophy. But the 
problem itself was not invented by Ockham any more than by 
Nicholas of Autrecourt — it was common to all, entailed by the 
fact that the eternal, necessary. and predictable natural world of 
Aristotle had been replaced by the created, contingent, and only 


conditionally predictable natural order compatible with the Chris- 
tian Faith. 


V. The Meaning of the Statute of 1340. 


There remains only one piece to be fitted into our historical 
picture, to complete the solution of our puzzle. This is the ques- 
tion of the significance of the final sentence of the statute of 
1340, which called attention to the previous year’s prohibition of 
the “dogmatizing” of Ockham’s doctrine, stating that it was still 
in force. It is the presence of this sentence in the statute of 1340 
which caused the editors of the Chartularium to describe it as an 
anti-Ockhamist measure, and which was the basis of the assump- 
tion that Nicholas of Autrecourt, against whom this statute was 
known to have been directed, was an Ockhamist. This assumption, 
in turn, so stretched the meaning of the label “Ockhamist” as 
to make it difficult to reconcile the Ockhamism of Nicholas with 
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the Ockhamism of John Buridan, to say nothing of the Ockhamism 
of Ockham. 

Our examination of the content of the statute of 1340, in 
comparison with the statements of William of Ockham, exhibited 
the point of view of the statute as one which accorded rather 
closely with the expressed views of Ockham himself, thus ren- 
dering it unlikely that it was issued as a condemnation of his 
doctrine. Our study of the controversy between Nicholas of Autre- 
court and Bernard of Arezzo, revealing Bernard as the defender 
of Ockham’s doctrine, and Nicholas as the critic of this doctrine, 
revealed a further reason for doubting that the statute of 1340 
was directed against the partisans of Ockham. The part played 
by John Buridan, finally, both as signatory of the statute and as 
critic of Nicholas of Autrecourt’s doctrine, confirms the results 
of our inquiry. Why, if this be the case, did the statute of 1340 
call attention to the 1339 prohibition of the dogmatizing of 
Ockham’s doctrine? 

There is one very simple explanation of this fact, which accords 
fully with the other facts we have investigated. In condemning the 
teachings and practices of Nicholas of Autrecourt, leader of the 
anti-Ockhamist faction, this statute might well have been construed 
as a vindication and even an endorsement of the position of 
Bernard of Arezzo and the doctrine of Ockham. Aware of this 
fact, the authors of the statute of 1340 thought it wise to insert 
a sentence at the end of that document, stating that the statute 
of 1339 was still in force, lest it be thought that the new statute 
was a revocation of the earlier one. The wording of this final 
clause seems to accord very well with this interpretation of its 
meaning: 


salvis in omnibus que de doctrina Guillelmi dicti Okam alias statuimus, 
que in omnibus et per omnia volumus roboris habere firmitatem. 


If the statute of 1340 had been directed against the Ockhamist 
faction, it would of itself have been understood as a confirmation 
and reinforcement of the earlier, and milder, prohibition, so that 
special mention of the latter would have been superfluous. But 
if it was directed against those who, like Nicholas of Autrecourt, 
had been in opposition to the Ockhamist group, it might easily 
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have been taken as a revocation of the earlier statute, unless an 
explicit warning was inserted to guard against taking it as such. 
In the light of the general circumstances of the controversy, 
revealed by our inquiry, this interpretation of the meaning of the 
1340 statute seems much more plausible than the opposite. 


There is one more question which might be raised. If the 1340 
statute was, in its practical effect and in its point of view, a vindi- 
cation of the Ockhamist position, why did its authors not wish 
to acknowledge it to be such? Why, if they had accepted the 
doctrine of Ockham, did they take care to dissociate it from the 
name of Ockham? The answer to this question lies in the circums- 
tance that Ockham’s bitter opposition to Pope John XXII and his 
immediate successors, involving his excommunication and flight 
to Munich, made it inadvisable for anyone to call himself a 
follower of Ockham. It was necessary to distinguish Ockham’s 
philosophical doctrines, from his personal and political misfor- 
tunes, in order to preserve them and to defend them. Thus we 
find, in Buridan’s writings, no acknowledgement of Ockham as 
the source of the Ockhamist doctrines which he took over and 
defended; since the name was tabu, the doctrine could be defended 
only on condition of its being dissociated from the name. It was 
not until the later part of the 14th century, when the eches of 
Ockham’s political controversies had died down, that Ockham’s 
name was cited in connection with his doctrines, in scholastic 
writings and disputations, or that those who had been defending 
his doctrines were explicitly labelled as disciples of Ockham.** 

What general conclusion can be drawn, concerning the histo- 
rical meaning and influence of Ockham’s teachings in the later 


43. Thus Peter of Candia, in his Commentary on the Sentences written 
around 1378-80, cites Ockham frequently on the various questions discussed. Cf. 
Fr. Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, Muenster 1925, pp. 56-73. 
On p. 322 ff., Ehrle reprints the appeal made by the Parisian nominalists to 
Louis XI, in 1474, which refers to the Parisian statute of 1339 as having been 
issued as a result of pressure brought on the University by John XXII: ‘Propter 
has causas idem Johannes XXII multa privilegia dedit Universitati Parisiensi, ut 
ipsam doctrinam Guillelmi Okam condemnaret. Dicta tamen Universitas noluit 
eam condemnare. Sed facultas artium, importunitate victa, fecit statuum, in quo 
cavetur, dictam doctrinam non esse dogmatizandam, quia nondum erat approbata 
et examinata.”” While this document is untrustworthy as a source of information, 
because of its late date and its obvious bias, it seems likely enough that John XXII 
did exert some pressure on the University in this connection. 
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14th century, from our study? It has been customary among histo- 
rians of medieval philosophy to transfer to the later fourteenth 
century an alignment of philosophic schools which existed at the 
beginning of the century. Thus, in the years when Ockham was at 
Oxford, his doctrine appeared radical as contrasted with the older 
teachings of Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, and Duns Scotus. But 
within less than a generation the situation was profoundly altered, 
if not reversed. The defenders of Thomism were few and inatti- 
culate, and the Scotist school had changed rapidly into a varied 
group of loosely associated doctrines which had in many cases 
pushed partial aspects of Dun’s teachings to unbalanced extremes. 
The determinism of Bradwardine, the extreme voluntarism of the 
theology of Holkot, reflected or paralleled by John of Mirecourt 
at Paris — these and many other extremist doctrines were pre- 
valent between 1324, when Ockham’s teaching career terminated, 
and the period between 1340 and 1350. In this newer atmosphere, 
the philosophy of Ockham was a conservative doctrine, powerful 
enough in its principles and methods to serve as an instrument of 
stabilization and reconstruction in the new environment. The 
moderate temperament discernible in John Buridan, or in his 
pupil Albert of Saxony, is not out of harmony with his adherence 
to Ockhamist doctrines which, in the context of the extreme 
positions prevalent at the time, stood for much that was tradi- 
tional. As Hochstetter has so well shown, Ockham’s philosophy 
based itself squarely on the principle of natural causation, and 
for all its emphasis on the omnipotence of God, it held fast to 
the scholastic conception of a natural order and of real secondary 
causes.** Since it was precisely this conception of natural causation 
which was impugned by the epistemological criticism of Nicholas 
of Autrecourt, and by the voluntaristic determinism of Bradwar- 
dine, John of Mirecourt, and other prominent teachers of the 
generation after Ockham, it is not surprising that Ockham’s doc- 
trines, in this later context, became a rallying point for the 
defenders of natural knowledge and the causal order. 

One may, if he wishes, employ the term “Ockhamism” as a 


44. E. Hochstetter, Studien zur Metaphysik und Erkenntnislehre Wilbelms 


von Ockham, Berlin 1927, especially pp. 139-179. Cf. also N. Abbagnano, Gugliel- 
mo di Ockham, Lanciano 1931, pp. 170-3. 
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blanket designation for all the varied teachings and tendencies of 
the late mediaval period, and one may, if he pleases, argue that 
these later doctrines, however opposed to each other or to the 
teachings of Ockham himself, are “logical consequences” of the 
position of the Venerable Inceptor. But such usage is unprofitable, 
and introduces obscurity and confusion into the history of ideas. 
If, as historians, we are concerned to reconstruct the intellectual 
environment of past ages, we must place ourselves in the pers- 
pective of the times we are studying, letting those ages judge 
themselves by what they actually did and said. If, in seeking to 
understand the significance of the Parisian statutes of 1339 and 
1340, we permit Buridan, Ockham, and Nicholas of Autrecourt 
to speak for themselves, the picture of the times which emerges 
from such a study is less simple, but in many respects more 
interesting and suggestive, than that which has been traditional 
in our history books. 


ErNEsT A. Moopy 
Columbia University, 


New York City. 





A FRANCISCAN ARTIST OF KENTUCKY 
JOHANN SCHMITT, 1825-1898 


The noblest philosophy that art can teach us is morality. Art 
that dees not partake of the moral is not worthy to be admired, 
because the evil effects of immoral art too often leave an indelible 
stamp on the imagination of fallen man. 

During the last century Catholic artists came to this country 
from Europe to embellish our churches and chapels with truly 
inspiring murals, beautiful works of mind and hand that will 
live after them. Their works tell the story of their exemplary 
lives — what their hearts felt, loved, and sincerely believed. Of 
this goodly number of able and. gifted artists, the name of Maler 
Johann Schmitt stands out in bold relief. He can truly be called 
a Franciscan artist for, like St. Francis, he loved the beautiful 
things of life and for thirty-five years was a devout member of 
the Third Order of St. Francis.1 The God of Love, His Saints, 
and all things in nature that reflected the Divine Creator were 
ever uppermost in his mind and heart. 

Johann Schmitt was born November 17, 1825, at Heinstadt, 
Baden in Germany, of poor but very devout parents. By good 
fortune he came, at an early age, in contact with the foremost 
artists of Munich in Germany. Without any academic training he 
labored zealously for the development of those latent talents 
which became manifest in his later works of art. In his formative 
years Johann did not apply himself exclusively to painting. He 
was also an ardent lover of music, and he played a cornet in the 
Bavarian Regimental Band during the German revolution of 
1848.” 

At the close of the war Schmitt was advised to come to America 
to seek a larger field for his artistic talents. Arriving in New 
York City, he settled in the parish of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
which was then in charge of the Redemptorist Fathers. A short 
time later he married Dorothy Reichert, who had also come to 
the United States from Germany and had been received into the 


1. St. Anthony Messenger, V1 (Cincinnati,, 1898), 67; Maximilian Schaefer, 
Gedenkbuch der St. Franciscus Kirche (Cincinnati, 1884), p. 287. 
2. Cathedral Echoes (Green Bay, December, 1926), 1. 
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Church by the Rev. Francis X. Klarholz, C.SS.R. According to 
the baptismal records of the church of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
she was born of John Andrew and Mary Reichert (née Ganz), 
September 17, 1829, and was baptized Margaret. Dorothy, April 
12, 1856, with Eva Maria Lindemann as sponsor. After their 
marriage the happy couple settled at Melrose, a suburb of New 
York City.* 

In the Wahrheitsfreund of 1862, we read the following adver- 
tisement: 


JOHANN SCHMITT 
Melrose, near New York City, 


A painter of real Catholic art. 


Prompt Service. Reasonable Prices. 


For Reference write to Rev. Caspar Metzler, Melrose, West- 
-chester Co., N.Y. 

After several years of earnest study in New York, Schmitt's 
first commission was to paint a series of religious pictures for 
the walls of the church of St. Alphonsus, New York City. The 
popularity of his murals, the freshness of his coloring, the chas- 
teness of his designs at once secured for him other contracts, and 
his rise to fame was phenomenal. Other altar pictures and murals 
for the churches in the East confirmed the verdict of the critics. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


In the year 1862, the Very Rev. Prior Odilo von der Gruen, 
O.S.B., was sent to St. Joseph’s church, Covington, Kentucky, by 
the Rt. Rev. Abbot Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B. His great ambition 
was to procure new altars for his church and for the out-missions 
of Ashland, Florence, Augusta, St. John’s Hill, and Mullin’s 


3. Letter of Rev. Michel G. Will, C.SS.R., New York, June 11, 1945. 

4. Der Wabhrheitsfreund, XXV (Cincinnati, March 12, 1862), 27-31. Der 
Wabhrheitsfreund was founded on April 17, 1837, by Rev. John Martin Henni, 
who became the first bishop of Milwaukee in 1844. The old files of this Catholic 
weekly are preserved in the Salzmann Library, St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and in the library of the Josephinum, the Pontifical College at Worthington, 
Ohio. 








. Johann Schmitt 

. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ignatius M. Ahman, V.G. 
3. Frank Meyer 
4. Mrs. Elizabeth Schmitt 

. Della Linneman 


. Mary Meyer, now Rev. Mother Margaret Mary, O.S.B., Ridgely, Md. 
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Station, all in the diocese of Covington. He therefore organized 
an altar building stock company at the church of St. Joseph in 
Covington. The present writer inquired at the Benedictine Archab- 
bey of Latrobe, Pennsylvania, regarding this company, and he 
received the following reply: : 


Father Arch-abbot entrusted me with the answer to your letter 
about artist Johann Schmitt. Fr. Odilo von der Gruen, O.S.B., was 
the founder of the art studio at St. Joseph’s church, Covington, Ky., 
with Brother Cosmas Wolf, O.S.B., as director. He had studied 
under Professor Pez, a sculptor in Munich, who made a number of 
statues on the altars of Brother Cosmas. His principal painter of 
altar pieces was Johann Schmitt, and several paintings came from the 
brush of artist Lamprecht. Undoubtedly you know of the articles 
which were written for the Wabrheitsfreund of Cincinnati about 
these altars and paintings. 

There are no paintings of Mr. Schmitt here at the abbey. The 
Catholische V olkszeitung of Baltimore had the following article about 
one of his paintings in that city: “The dedication of the convent 
chapel of the German school sisters of Notre Dame, Baltimore, 
Maryland, took place December 10, 1863, with Fr. Odilo von der 
Gruen owes The altar was made at the art studio of the Benedic- 
tines of Covington, Kentucky. The chief ornament of the altar is 
the beautiful picture representing Christ being taken from the cross, 
with the Sorrowful Mother in the foreground. This picture five by 
eight feet, was painted by artist Johann Schmitt in the above- 
mentioned art studio.’® 


Paging the old files of the Wahrheitsfreund of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 25, 1863, the writer found the following reference: 


My visit to the Institute of Catholic Art at St. Joseph’s church, 
Covington, Kentucky — We entered the Benedictine priory and 
were taken by Father Odilo, O.S.B., to view St. Joseph church ; then 
we entered the studio of artist Johann Schmitt who was painting at 
the time the altar piece of the high altar of the Franciscan church 
at Oldenburg, ieilaos. It was a beautiful picture of the Holy 
Family. Artist Schmitt is an artist of the first class. With deep 
piety and sincere faith he delights to paint on canvas what his 
noble heart feels and sincerely believes. Next we visited the art 
glass department, and finally the altar building factory with Brother 
Cosmas Wolf, O.S.B., as architect, and Paul Gerstrein and Louis 
Steiner as his able assistants. At the time they were constructing a 
gothic altar for the Jesuit church of St. Francis Xavier, Cincinnati, 


5. Letters of the Very Rev. Felix Fellner, O.S.B., St. Vincent Archabbey, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania, July 22 and 30, 1945. Cf. Der Wahrheitsfreund, XXV, 
April 2, 1862. 
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Ohio. This altar promises to be their masterpiece in altar building, 
and I was glad to see real religious art executed so excellently in 
America. 

Signed : 


A Friend of Christian-Art, M. Dr. 


ART CENTER 


Arriving in Covington, Kentucky, just a mile from Cincinnati, 
Schmitt soon became deeply interested in the progress of the 
Society of Christian Art, then existing in Cincinnati. At that time, 
1867, it had attracted the best talent of Europe, giving great 
fame to Cincinnati as an American art center.6 Among its members 
we find the names of the artists William Lamprecht, president, 
and Johann Schmitt, E. Humbrecht, M. Geiger, W. Thien, H. 
Becker, U. S. Tandrop, decorators; Henry Burgund, glass artist; 
Brothers Cosmas and Claude, A. Kloser, Paul Gerstrein, Schroeder. 
Brothers, altar builders; and Charles Svendsen, Sr., who in 1862 
established at Cincinnati a factory for religious society banners, 
regalia and uniforms. Hundreds of medallion pictures for society 
banners were painted by Schmitt for the Svendsen Company, the 
Pustet Company, and Benziger Brothers of Cincinnati.’ 


DUVENECK 


As a barefoot boy, Frank Duveneck often entered the art 
studio of the Covington altar company to watch Artist Schmitt 
paint pictures. It did not take the painter long to discover the 
boy’s talent, and in a few years Schmitt influenced Duveneck to 
enter the art schools of Europe. Not long ago art critics of Cin- 
cinnati disclaimed the fact that Schmitt was the first instructor 
of the celebrated Duveneck. On May 27, 1924, in the presence of 
the Rev. I. M. Ahmann, Elizabeth Schmitt issued the following 
statement: 


I, the undersigned Mrs. Elizabeth Schmitt, wife of Johann Schmitt, 
do hereby certify that I personally knew Frank Duveneck and his 


6. Cf. The Catholic Columbian (Columbus), June 18, 1898; Der Wahr- 
heitsfreund, April 2, 1862 (advert.); July 15, 1863, 569, September 23, 1863, 
66, April 22, 1868, 442, August 3, 1870, 413. 

7. Artists F. X. Hefele, H. Brockman, and A. Nahm of Cincinnati belong 
to a later date. 








St. Joseph, Patron of the Universal Church 
The original now hangs in the Vatican; 
copy of same in St. Joseph’s Church, Covington, Ky. 


In this picture we see, To the right: 

to the left: 1. Archbishop Paul of Cologne 
1. Cardinal Manning 2. Bishop Martin of Paderborn 
2. Cardinal Ledochowski 3. Bishop Eberhard of Treves 
3. Cardinal Antonelli 4. Herman von Mallinkrodt 

4. Abbot Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B. 5. Dr. Ludwig Windhorst 

5. Cardinal McCloskey of New York 6. von Schorlemer Alst 
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family, and that I know from personal observation and my husband’s 
testimony that Frank Duveneck received his first drawing and paint- 
ing lessons from Mr. Johann Schmitt. 


After studying with Artist Schmitt, Frank Duveneck (1848- 
1919) went to Munich where in 1879 he opened a school of art. 
A few years later he founded his famous art center in Florence, 
Italy, where his wife died in 1888. Returning to the United States 
the same year, he came to Covington, his birthplace, and was soon 
made an instructor and the president of the Cincinnati Art 
Academy. Unlike his first teacher, he grew careless in his religious 
duties during his sojourn in Europe; however, he returned to the 
Catholic faith shortly before his death at the Good Samaritan 
hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1919.® 

A huge red Warsaw granite monument, with four bronze 
angels representing Faith, Hope and Charity, and the Resurrection, 
sculptured by Clement Barnhorn, marks his resting place in the 
Mother of God cemetery, Latonia, Kentucky. Shortly before his 
death he donated more than one hundred paintings to the Cin- 
cinnati art museum. Most of them depict secular subjects. Some 
of his few religious paintings are The Way of the Cross in St. 
Joseph’s church, Covington, and three magnificent murals of the 
Crucifixion in the Covington cathedral, which he donated in 
memory of his mother. 


SCHMITT’S MASTERPIECE 


Schmitt’s home city, Covington, honored him with many 
commissions. Two large pictures, one The Death of St. Joseph, 
and the other, St. Joseph Protector of the Church, grace the walls 
of his parish church of St. Joseph.® The latter is a replica of his 
masterpiece which he donated to Pope Leo XIII and which now 
hangs in the Vatican. Upon receipt of this splendid gift, the Holy 


8. Letters of the artist Charles C. Svendsen, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio, August 
9 and 15, 1945. Cf. Cincinnati Post, March 28, 1934; Cincinnati Enquirer, June 
14, 1931; Dictionary of American Biography (Charles Scribner & Son, New York, 
1930), V, 557; Sister Mary Leocardia Wilde, O.S.B., The Underlying Catholicity 
of Duveneck (Ms. Notre Dame University, 1938), p. 8; Duveneck’s home was 
at 1226 Greenup Street, Covington, Kentucky. 

9. Diamond Jubilee of St. Joseph Church, Covington, Kentucky (Acorn 
Press, Covington, Kentucky, 1934), pp. 13, 35. 
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Father sent him a special Apostolic Blessing, and he again remem- 
bered him in a similar way on his seventy-second birthday, shortly 
before he died. This picture is an original silver-pencil drawing 
representing the grand basilica of St. Peter built on a rock, with 
St. Joseph as the glorious protector of the Church. On the left are 
pictured the Enemy of Darkness, seeking to destroy the rock, and 
the Angel of Light, cross in hand, crushing and dispersing the 
powers of evil. In the foreground is represented Pope Pius IX, 
surrounded by cardinals, bishops, abbots, priests, and courageous 
laymen, receiving the blessing of the Holy Father. The angel on 
the right brings the crown of reward and the palm of victory. 
Also to be seen are the clearcut faces of the heroes of the 
German Kulturkampf, who in the end triumphed over Bismarck, 
Doellinger and their ilk.1° Five years of persecution utterly failed 
to crush the power of the Church, and left the Catholics of 
Germany more thoroughly united and more devoted to the Holy 
See than they had been for three centuries. Among the heroes 
depicted on the great canvas to the left are: His Holiness Pope 
Pius IX, Cardinal Archbishop Manning of England, Cardinal 
Archbishop Ledochowski of Poland,’* Cardinal Antonelli,1* 
Cardinal Archbishop McCloskey of New York,’* Rt. Rev. Abbot 
Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., of St. Vincent’s archabbey, Pennsyl- 


10. Joseph Cardinal Hergenroether, Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte (Herder 
& Co., Freiburg, 1886), III, 979-986. 

11. Pius IX, 1792-1878. Among his appointees to the Sacred College were 
Cardinals McCloskey, Wiseman and Manning. He founded the Latin American 
College in 1853, the North American College in 1859. The Vatican Council 
took place during his pontificate. In 1854 he proclaimed the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception. 

12. Cardinal Miecislas Helka Ledochowski (1822-1902) was born in Gorki, 
Russian Poland. During the Kulturkampf he opposed the German government's 
attempt to suppress religious instruction in Poland. He was repeatedly fined and 
cast into the dungeon at Ostrowo. In 1874 he was elevated to the cardinalate 
by Pius IX, and in 1885 he was appointed secretary of papal briefs. In 1892 
he became the prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Propoganda. 

13. Cardinal Giacomo Antonelli (1806-1876) was cardinal secretary of state 
for Pius IX. He arranged the flight of the Holy Father to Gaeta, and returned 
with him to Rome in 1850. Until 1870 he was for all purposes the temporal ruler 
of Rome. He was a statesman rather than a churchman, never having been 
ordained a priest; yet he was very zealous in his religious duties. 

14. John Cardinal McCloskey (1810-1885) was the fifth bishop and the 
second archbishop of New York, and was created the first American cardinal on 
March 28, 1878. He built the present cathedral of New York. Through an appeal 
to President Arthur in 1885, he was instrumental in saving the North American 
College in Rome from spoliation by the Italian government. 
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vania,’® and other American leaders. To the right are three German 
dignitaries, Paul, Archbishop of Cologne; Eberhard, Bishop of 
Treves; and Martin, Bishop of Paderborn; together with the 
learned laymen of the Kulturkampf, Herman von Malinckrodt,’* 
Dr. Ludwig Windthorst,17 and Burkhard von Schorlemer-Alst.** 
To such men Bismarck was forced to yield and go to Canossa. It 
was this heroic struggle of the German Catholics that inspired 
Johann Schmitt to paint this historic picture which is generally 
considered his masterpiece. 


OTHER PAINTINGS IN COVINGTON 


The five large murals in the church of the Mother of God, 
Covington, represent the five joyful mysteries of the rosary and 
were painted by Schmitt. They are copies from European drawings 
by request, and are heralds of his declining age. They show grace 
and purity in drawing, but are somewhat crude.’® 

In old St. John’s church, Covington, there were five murals of 


15. Cf. Oswald Moosmueller, O.S.B., St. Vincenz in Pennsylvania (Pustet 
& Co., Cincinnati, 1873), pp. 159, 182. 

16. Hermann von Malinckrodt, 1821-1874. Entering the Prussian parliament 
in 1852, he assisted in founding the Center Party. He was an energetic orator, 
lucid and logical, and with Reichensberger and Windthorst he led the Center 
Party in the Kulturkampf. 

Cf. Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M., Medieval Francis in Modern America (Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1936), pp. 161, 166, 196, 218, 267, 333, 368. 

17. Ludwig von Windthorst (1812-1891), statesman, was born near Osna- 
brueck, Germany. Member of the Reichstag, he led the Center Party against 
Bismarck in the Kulturkampf, and founded the Peoples Union for Catholic 
Germany. Cf. Ohio Waisenfreund (Columbus, 1887), XV, 3. 

18. Burkhard von Schorlemer-Alst (1825-1895), social reformer and officer 
in the German army He married Countess Droste von Vischering. In 1862 he 
wrote The Condition of the Peasant Class in Westphalia and What It Needs. He 
was a member of the Prussian diet and belonged to the Center Party. During 
the Kulturkampf he was an indefatigable champion of the rights of the Catholic 
Church and was considered one of the best debaters of the parliament, possessing 
both acuteness and racy humor. In 1871 he founded the Westphalian Peasant 
Union, which continued in existence until the outbreak of World War II. Even 
non-Catholic historians admit that he was a nobleman in the true sense of the 
word, a harmonious and thorough man. His motto was: “love and Justice.” To 
this great leader Schmitt sent a photograph of his masterpiece, St. Joseph Protector 
of the Catholic Church, and received a letter of thanks with the statement that 
“the picture has caused quite a sensation here in Germany and is admired by 
all. I feel unworthy to be pictured with Pope Pius IX and the other Church 
leaders. We will fight for the rights of God and Church to the bitter end, for 
the greatest wisdom is courage — Die groesste Klugheit ist der Muth.” 

19. Sister Mary Carmelite Brungs, S.N.D., The Church of the Mother of 
God, Covington, Kentucky (Jameson-Rolfes, Covington, 1941), pp. 36-42. 
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superior merit: The Crucifixion, The Transfiguration, and The 
Baptism of Christ in the River Jordan in the sanctuary; and two 
original pictures above the side altars, St. John on the Island of 
Patmos and The Sacred Heart, with the four patron saints of the 
parish societies, St. Joseph, St. Ann, St. Rose of Lima, and St. 
Aloysius, in the foreground. When the old church on the hillside 
was abandoned because it had become unsafe, Schmitt’s canvases 
were carefully removed and donated to the Sisters of Notre Dame 
on Fifth Street, Covington, Kentucky.?° 

Other pictures by Schmitt in the Covington diocese are: St. 
Joseph (1861), St. Joseph’s church, Williamstown; St. John the 
Evangelist, St. John’s church, Georgetown; St. Anthony the Hermit, 
St. Anthony’s church, Decoursey; St. Walburga, Benedictine Con- 
vent, Covington; The Sacred Heart, Convent of the Sisters of 
Divine Providence, Newport; The Annunciation, St. Rose’s church, 
Mayslick — all in Kentucky.?! The Sacred Heart of Jesus and the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, The Immaculate Conception, St. 
Francis of Assisi and Purgatory are in the homes of Della 
Linneman and Frieda Landrum at Covington.*? 


ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL 


Mrs. Sarah Peter, a wealthy woman and convert of Cincinnati, 
was instrumental in bringing the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis 
from Aix-la-Chapelle in Germany to her home town.?* These 
sisters also directed their attention to the poor and sick in Coving- 
ton. On June 22, 1945, the present writer interviewed Sister 
Radegundis, who has been stationed at St. Elizabeth’s hospital, 
Covington, for thirty-eight years. In the solarium of the new 
hospital she led me to Johann Schmitt’s picture of St. Elizabeth, 
which had been the altar-piece of the high alter of old St. 


20. Interview with the Rev. Anthony Goebel, pastor of St. John’s church, 
Covington, Kentucky, June 13, 1946. 

21. Interview with the Benedictine Sisters at Villa Madonna, Kenton county, 
Kentucky, June 10, 1945; letter of the Rev. Declan Carrol, Mayslick, Kentucky, 
August 14, 1945. 

22. Letter of Della Linneman, a step-daughter of Johann Schmitt, Covington, 
July 21, 1945. 

23. Rev. John H. Lamott, History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati (Pustet 
& Co., Cincinnati, 1921), pp. 236, 260, 262, 263, 264, 312. 
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Elizabeth’s hospital chapel. It portrays St. Elizabeth giving alms 
to the poor. In the picture we see, asking for alms, a man and a 
woman who resemble Artist Schmitt and his wife, as the late 
Bishop Camillus Maes of Covington often observed. The sister 
also showed me a deeply inspiring picture of the Sacred Heart, 
painted by Schmitt in 1874.74 

Before I concluded my visit, the good sister reminded me to 
visit his grave and to view his really Franciscan monument at the 
cemetery of the Mother of God. Artist Schmitt can be considered 
one of the greatest early benefactors of this hospital, for he and 
Father Conrad Rotter of St. Stephen’s church, Newport, Kentuc- 
ky,?5 were authorized by Bishop G. A. Carrell of Covington, in 
1867, to buy the so-called Baptist College property on Eleventh 
Street, near Madison Avenue, Covington. The price for the entire 
property was $33,000, and many feared for the outcome of the 
venture. Johann Schmitt, however, was optimistic and promised, 
in case of failure, to pledge all his personal property in order to 
settle the financial obligations of the Sisters of St. Francis. Needless 
to say, the venture was successful, and today St. Elizabeth’s hospital, 
Covington, is the most favorably known hospital in that section. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


By accident the present writer came across an article in one of 
the old Louisville newspapers,?® written by a correspondent who 
signed himself Veritas. He describes his meeting with Johann 
Schmitt at the time the artist was painting pictures in the Ursuline 
chapel on Shelby and Chestnut Streets, Louisville. He ‘states that 


24. Diamond Jubilee of St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, Kentucky (1935), 
pp. 10-12; Der Wahrheitsfreund, XXXI, 478, 491, 502. 

25. The Rev. Conrad Rotter, pastor of St. Joseph’s church, Peoria, Illinois, 
was born November 24, 1835, at Schiessen, diocese of Augsburg, Germany. He 
came to the United States September 6, 1858, and was ordained priest March 9, 
1861, at Covington, Kentucky. Before coming to Peoria he was pastor of St. 
Stephen’s church, Newport, Kentucky. He helped Johann Schmitt in the founding 
of St. Elizabeth’s hospital, Covington, Kentucky. Cf. Der Warheitsfreund, XXXI 
(November 27, 1867), 188. 

26. Katholischer Glaubensbote (Louisville, Kentucky), June 19, 1872; Sep- 
tember 11, 1872; November 23, 1872. The old files of Katholischer Glaubensbote 
are preserved in the Ursuline library of Sacred Heart college, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Cf. the annals of the Ursuline Sisters, Louisville, under date of December 26, 
1868. 
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“Schmitt may not be a Raphael, but he is nevertheless an impressive 
artist whose pictures breathe deep religious thought.” 

The original canvas above the high altar in the Ursuline chapel 
measures twenty-two by fourteen feet. It was painted in 1868 on 
a background of solid gold leaf, and represents the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin in company with angels. To the 
left we behold St. Ursula with her companion martyrs. In the 
foreground we see St. Angela Merici, foundress of the order, 
and St. Francis of Assisi, with whose order St. Angela had been 
affiliated. Standing beside St. Francis is St. Augustine, the saintly 
bishop of Hippo, whose rule of religious life the Ursulines have 
followed since their foundation. Even at this late date, this picture 
is still well preserved with its golden background and it is as 
brilliant as it was on the day it was painted. 

Large mural paintings by Johann Schmitt also adorn the walls 
above the side altars of the Ursuline chapel. On the epistle side 
we see represented The Sorrowful Mother, and on the gospel side 
The Death of St. Joseph. Below this picture we read the words, 
Monumentum perpetuum Johannis Schmitt — 1872. Below the 
picture of the Sorrowful Mother we find, Monumentum perpetuum 
Margarethe Schmitt — 1872. It was dedicated to the memory of 
the artist’s first wife Margaret. These two pictures were donated 
to the Ursuline Sisters by Schmitt. 

On the arched ceiling of the chapel are four large paintings, 
each twenty-seven feet wide. The first represents St. Ursula as she 
departs from her wealthy parents. The second shows St. Ursula’s 
martyrdom near the city of Cologne, Germany. In the third painting 
are depicted some of the Church’s great martyrs: Sts. Stephen, 
Lawrence, Boniface, Kilian, and others. The last of these pictures 
represents the Procession of the Elect, with the martyrs St. Thecla, 
St. Barbara, St. Catherine, St. Agnes, the penitent St. Margaret of 
Cortona with the traditional dog, followed by St. Clare of Assisi 
bearing the Holy Eucharist. This correspondent was told by the 
Rev. Mother Martina that Schmitt would often leave the scaffolding 
to recite the rosary as a diversion before continuing his labor of 
love and art. She also related that he was generous with his 
paintings and that he gave unstintingly to the poor, having donated 
a beautiful painting of St. Joseph to Bishop Joseph Dwenger of 
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Fort Wayne, Indiana, and a picture of St. Francis to another 
priest of the same diocese as an altar-piece for his church. 

In 1865 Schmitt painted several altar-pieces for the old St. 
Boniface’s church, Louisville, and in 1877 two murals representing 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
When the church was dismantled, these pictures disappeared, with 
the exception of two oil paintings of St. Francis and St. Anthony. 
These now grace the walls of the monastery choir.27 Among old 
clippings, the writer of this sketch discovered that paintings in St. 
Joseph’s church,?* St. Peter’s church,?® and St. Martin’s church,*° 
all in Louisville, were executed by Johann Schmitt. In the church 
of St. Peter Claver, for the Colored, are two of the artist’s pictures, 
one of St. Joseph with St. Anthony in the foreground, the other 
of Mary Queen of Heaven with St. Francis and St. Clare in the 
foreground. They were originally painted for the chapel of St. 
Joseph’s orphanage in Louisville. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


After the facade of the church of the Holy Trinity, Evansville, 
was built in 1873, the church was frescoed, and Schmitt was called 
upon to paint an original mural representing the Most Holy Trinity 
in the apse of the sanctuary, and two pictures representing the 
Sorrowful Mother and the Agony in the Garden above the side 
altars. When this church was struck by lightning in 1884, Schmitt 
was commissioned (1885) to restore and retouch these pictures. 
Today they are in excellent condition.** 


27. The Rev. John B. Wuest, O.F.M., One Hundred Years of St. Boniface, 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1937, pp. 68, 150. The contract between the Rev. Lucas 
Gottbehoede and William Thien, artist, March 2, 1877, are preserved in the St. 
Boniface archives, Louisville. 

28. Picture of St. Francis and St. Elizabeth, painted in 1871. It is now 
preserved in St. Francis Convent, Mishawaka, Indiana. Katholischer Glaubensbote, 
July 12, 1871. 

29. Picture of St. Joseph at a cost of $130. Archives of St. Peter’s church, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

30. Two murals of Purgatory and the Immaculate Conception. They were 
destroyed when the transept was added to St. Martin’s church. 

31. Personal interviews with Msgr. August Sprigler, pastor of Holy Trinity 
church, Evansville, Indiana, June, 1946. In the minute book of this parish we 
read, March 11, 1885, that Father Duddenhausen made a contract with Johann 
Schmitt for these three pictures. 
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OLDENBURG, INDIANA 


The gothic altars in the Franciscan church of the Holy Family, 
Oldenburg, were installed by the Benedictine Altar Company of 
Covington, with pictures by Johann Schmitt (1863). A letter of 
inquiry brought the following response: 


Regarding the —_ here at the church in Oldenburg, the 
sacristan informed me that he has found two pictures signed by 
Johann Schmitt. The one of the Holy Family on the high altar bears 
the signature ]. Schmitt, 1863, with the prayer, Mutter beiliger 
Liebe, bitte fuer uns. The one of the Immaculate Conception altar is 
signed J. Schmitt, 1864. It seems to me that there can hardly be any 
doubt that the other paintings on the high altar, God the Father, St. 
Boniface, and St. Louis, also came from his hand. I do not know 
about that queer combination of St. Joseph and St. Aloysius on the 
other side pe ; it is probably his work but hardly his idea.*? 


When this church was later frescoed, Schmitt added two murals 
above the side altars. All these pictures are in excellent condition 
and can be seen at the Oldenburg church. 

In the nearby convent of the Sisters of St. Francis, Schmitt 
painted the portrait of the Rev. Joseph Rudolph, the founder of 


the commuhity, on the occasion of his silver sacerdotal jubilee. 

In the village of Hamburg, several miles from Oldenburg, 
Schmitt painted an altar-piece of St. Anne for the local church. 
At Brookville, Indiana, in the church of St. Michael, he painted 
the altar-piece representing St. Michael crushing Lucifer with his 
foot. In the one hand St. Michael holds the scales of justice, in 
the other the uplifted sword of fire.** 

A letter of inquiry addressed to the Benedictine Sisters at 
Ferdinand, Indiana, brought the following information: 


There are two oil paintings by Artist Johann Schmitt here in the 
parlors of our convent : the Immaculate Conception which Schmitt 
painted for our first Convent Chapel in 1886 and an altar-piece 
which he painted for the Benedictine Church of St. Mary's at 
Huntingburg, Indiana, in 1885. Both paintings are signed by Johann 
Schmitt, with the year of painting.* 


32. Letters of the Rev. John B. Wuest, O.F.M., Oldenburg, Indiana, June 
and July 5, 1944; Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M., Diamond Jubilee of Holy Family 
Church, Oldenburg, 1912, pp. 30-37; Der Wabrheitsfreund, XXV (December 24, 
1862), 218, XXVI (February 25, 1863), 328. 

33. Personal visit to Hamburg and Brookville, Indiana, in 1944. 

34. Letter of Sister M. Margarite, O.S.B., Ferdinand, Indiana, June 26, 1946. 
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For the church of the Annunciation, New Albany, Indiana, 
Schmitt painted pictures of St. John the Evangelist and St. 


Philomena, duting the pastorate of the Very Rev. Dean Edward 
Faller.** 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Franciscans of Cincinnati became acquainted with Schmitt 
in the autumn of 1862, when the Covington altar company, under 
the supervision of the Benedictine Brothers Cosmas and Claude, 
was building the high altar for St. Francis church in Cincinnati. On 
this altar Schmitt did the gold-leaf work. He also painted in oil 
on a gold background the pictures of the Doctors of the Church 
Augustine, Gregory, Ambrose, and Jerome.** In 1867, he painted 
several murals on the walls of St. John’s church, Cincinnati, of 
which the Franciscans are also in charge. In the history of the church 
of St. Francis, we read that the artists Geiger and Schmitt decorated 
the mother church of the Franciscans in 1869. In his article, “Fra 
Angelico of America,” Artist Charles Svendsen writes: 


With the spirit of the Order of old, which developed a Giotto ** 
and Cimabue, ** the Franciscans of Cincinnati, Ohio, encouraged 
him in his noble work. As an outcome of this encouragement, 
Schmitt began, in 1869, those original scenes from the life of St. 
Francis which occupied his brush for three years, and which will 
connect his name for all times with the history of Catholic Art in 
America. 


The four subjects treated are: The Stigmatization, St. Clare 
Repulsing the Saracens, St. Elizabeth and the Poor, The Death of 


35. Edmund J. P. Schmitt, Lose Bletter aus der Geschichte von New Albany, 
Indiana (Rosenthal Co., Cincinnati, 1890), p. 85. 

36. Schaefer, op. cit., pp. 150, 200; The Catholic Columbian, June 18, 1898. 
The large altar piece, St. Francis in Glory, was not painted by Schmitt, but by 
the artist Caspar Jele of Innsbruck, Austria. 

37. Giotto di Bondone (1266-1337), painter and architect, successor to 
Cimabue, is the acknowledged founder of modern painting. In Assisi are his 
frescoes, The Life of St. Francis, painted 1296-1320 in the upper and lower churches 
of the basilica of St. Francis. The triumph of St. Francis decorates the roof of 
this sanctuary. 

38. Giovanni Cimabue (1240-1302), painter of Florence, did a fresco of 
the Madonna and Child with St. Francis in the lower church of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Cf. W. Goetz, “Ueber Franz von Assisi und die Renaissance,” Muenchener 
Acadamie der Wissenschaften, 1925, 238; Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv., 
A Documented History of the Franciscan Order, 1182-1587 (Milwaukee and 
Washington, 1944), pp. 886-887. 
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St. Francis. Several years ago, when the interior of the church was 
undergoing repairs, some artists who had seen the old masters 
studied Schmitt’s paintings from the scaffold and they were 
delighted with the close resemblance they found. 


MT. AIRY, OHIO 


In the novitiate chapel of the Franciscans at Mt. Airy, near 
Cincinnati, there are four large murals by Schmitt. Above the high 
altar is a huge picture of the Immaculate Conception, surrounded 
by Franciscain saints who had been staunch defenders of her 
wonderful prerogative. Below this picture is a statue of St. 
Anthony of Padua, around which Schmitt grouped the blind, the 
halt, the poor, and all other kinds of afflicted. In the side chapel, 
Schmitt graphically depicted the death of a Franciscan, together 
with a symbolical representation of St. Francis visiting purgatory 
and delivering the spiritual children of his three orders from 
their sufferings.*® In the foreground, kneeling in prayer, we see 
Pope Leo XIII, who had always been a devoted member of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. All these pictures were painted by 
Schmitt in 1889. Both he and Brother Adrian Wewer, O.F.M., 
who was the architect of the chapel and monastery, resided in the 
old Bussing home on the monastery property.*° 

About this time he painted the pictures The Investiture of 
St. Clare and Purgatory as premiums for the subscribers to the 
German Messenger of the Sacred Heart. Purgatory is his best 
known picture. Since Der Sendbote at that time had more than 


39. St. Anthony Messenger, XXII, 230. Personal visit to St. Anthony's 
Monastery, Mt. Airy, Ohio, June 1, 1946. 

40. Brother Adrian Wewer, O.F.M., was born in Germany, April 14, 1836, 
and died in San Francisco, California, March 15, 1914. He was a member of the 
Franciscan Sacred Heart Province, St. Louis, Missouri, and was known throughout 
the United States as an excellent church architect. More than one hundred churches, 
schools and monasteries were planned by him and erected under his able super- 
vision. A few of his architectural creations are the monastery and chapel of St. 
Anthony, Mt. Airy, Ohio; the church of the Sacred Heart, Peoria, Illinois; the 
church, school and monastery of the Sacred Heart, Indianapolis, Indiana; the church 
of St. Francis Solanus, Quincy, Illinois, and the church of St. Anthony, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Cf. Franciscans in the United States (Chicago, 1926), pp. 87, 108, 110, 
159, 171, 179. Interview with the Rev. John Forest McGee, O.F.M., June 27, 
1945. As a student in 1889, he watched Johann Shcmitt paint the pictures in St. 
Anthony’s chapel, Mt. Airy, Ohio. 
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80,000 subscribers in this country and Europe, copies of this picture 
can still be seen in many of the old Catholic homes where religious 
pictures are loved and cherished.*! 

In St. Xavier’s church, before it was decorated, several of 
Schmitt’s pictures were seen. One of them, St. Anne, now graces 
the wall of the Jesuit rectory.4* In the old church of St. Louis, 
Eighth and Walnut Streets, Cincinnati, the present site of the 
Chancery Building, Schmitt painted The Crucifixion, St. Anne, and 
Purgatory. In 1892, he donated a beautiful altar-piece to the Sisters 
of the Precious Blood, Mercer County, Ohio. The Sisters of Notre 
Dame recently informed the writer that Johann Schmitt in 1877 
painted a massive picture of the Immaculate Conception in the 
convent chapel on the Mount of Our Lady, Reading, Ohio. 

In the home of the artist Charles Svendsen, Cincinnati, this 
writer viewed a highly glazed portrait of Mary Schmitt, who was 
adopted by the Schmitts soon after their arrival in Covington. He 


often used Mary’s angelic face as a model for his pictures of the 
Virgin Mary. 


DAYTON UNIVERSITY 


In the souvenir book of the chapel of the Immaculate Con- 


ception at the Dayton university, Dayton, Ohio, Brother John 
Garvin writes as follows: 


Undoubtedly the most outstanding features of the artistry here 
displayed are the pictures of the sanctuary and main body of the 
Chapel. The former is a representation of the Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin and the latter Christ Blessing Little Children. Both 
these pictures were so beautifully executed by artist Johann Schmitt 
of Covington that, when the new decorations were discussed in 1929, 
it was agreed by all that the original pictures of Schmitt on the 
ceiling remain. The Coronation scene was so highly regarded by 
artist Passalaqua, the decorator employed in 1929, that, in his opinion, 
it was estimated to be a $10,000 work of art. Four other pictures 
were added by Schmitt in 1883 ; St. Aloysius and St. Stanislaus were 
obliterated from the upper panel of the sanctuary in 1929 but the 


41. Diomede Pohlkamp, O.F.M., “History of Der Sendbote,” Provincial 
Chronicle (Cincinnati), XI, 104. 


42. Der Wabrheitsfreund, XXV (February 26, 1863), 328. 
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other two can still be seen above the side altars — St. Francis of 
Assisi imploring the favor of the Portiuncula Indulgence and the 
traditional picture of St. Anthony of Padua.** 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


In the Daily Advocate of October, 1895, and the Cathedral 
Echoes of December, 1926, we find the editors extolling Johann 
Schmitt's painting, The Crucifixion, over the main altar of the 
Green Bay cathedral. This masterpiece was executed by the artist 
in 1882. The picture is strikingly original, yet it adheres to the 
account given in the Gospels. The cathedral was beautified by this 
picture during the administration of Bishop F. X. Krautbauer,** 
while Father F. X. Katzer was pastor. The painting has fittingly 
been termed a “materialized meditation.” The Body of Christ 
hangs lifeless. At His feet are the same Mother, the same Magda- 
lene, the same Mary Cleopha, and other scriptural characters 
usually found in this scene. The great difference is in the emotion, 
the love, the contrition put into the countenances by the master- 
touch of a master artist. Fitting expressions are written in the faces 
of the Roman soldiers, the condemned thieves, and the Pharisees. 
The faces of Christ’s friends are turned towards Him, while the 
eyes of His enemies are turned away. It is said that while Schmitt 
painted this picture, he constantly meditated on the Passion of 
Christ as recorded by Catherine Emmerich.*® More than fifty figures 
make up the entire picture, and the canvas measures thirty-five by 
fifty feet. 


43. Diamond Jubilee of the Chapel of the Dayton University, Dayton, Ohio, 
1944, pp. 48-49. 

44. The Most Rev. Francis Xavier Krautbauer, Bishop of Green Bay, was 
born January 12, 1824, in Bruck, diocese of Regensburg, Germany. He was 
ordained a priest July 16, 1850, and came to the United States the same year. 
He was consecrated bishop of Green Bay June 29, 1875. He died December 17, 1885. 
Cf. John Gilmary Shea, Defenders of Our Faith (Catholic Publishing Co., New 
York, 1892), p. 249; The Rise and Progress of the Province of St. Joseph of the 
Capuchin Order in the United States 1857-1907 (Benziger Bros., New York, 1907), 
pp. 156, 264, 267. 

45. Anna Catherine Emerich (1774-1824), an Augustinian stigmatic, was 
born in Coesfeld, Westphalia, Germany. When she was visited by Clemens Bren- 
tano, she recognized him as the man who was to enable her to fulfill God’s 
command of writing down her revelations. The Dolorous Passion of Our Lord by 
Brentano was published in 1883; The Life of the Blessed Virgin appeared in 
1852; and The Life of Our Lord was published in 1881. 
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In 1888, Schmitt painted for the cathedral of St. Francis 
Xavier a fine collection of pictures from the life of this patron 
saint, in which he displayed his keen appreciation of architectural 
perspective. At this time also began his friendship with the famous 
musician John Singenberger, of whom he delighted to speak.** In 
October, 1895, he painted for the same cathedral two panel 
pictures representing The Agony in the Garden and The Burial 
of Christ. Assisting him at this time was his stepson and pupil, 
Frank Meyer, Jr., a young man of remarkable ability for one of the 
age of twenty years. At that time Schmitt was quite feeble, being 
seventy years old and having suffered a stroke of paralysis. “It 
was his desire,” Father Clement Lau, pastor of the cathedral, 
remarked, ‘‘to finish the work he had begun thirteen years ago in 
the cathedral of Green Bay.” 


THE SALESIANUM 


Hearing that there was a large mural by Schmitt in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, this writer addressed a letter to St. Francis Seminary, 
and received the following lines: 

The picture of the Consecration of St. Francis de Sales in the 
Seminary Chapel was painted by Johann Schmitt, of Covington, in 
the year 1888. His name and date appear at the bottom of the picture. 
According to the Seminary records, artist Schmitt received five 
hundred dollars for this painting. The size of the picture is approxim- 
ately eighteen by twenty-eight feet and it is still in good condition.‘ 


Schmitt began to paint this massive mural August 9, 1888. On 
January 29, 1889, it was blessed by Archbishop F. X. Katzer. The 
mural reaches from the mensa of the altar to the ceiling of the 
sanctuary. In the center kneels St. Francis de Sales being conse- 
crated bishop of Geneva. On the gospel side we see the conse- 
crating bishops, and on the epistle side we recognize persons 
connected with the early Catholic history of Wisconsin. One 
person, probably Dr. Joseph Salzmann, holding plans in his hands, 


46. Benjamin Blied, “John Martin Henni,” American German Review (Phila- 
delphia), June, 1945, 27; Cathedral Echoes (Green Bay), December, 1926; 
Katholischer Glaubensbote, XXXI (March 14, 1918). 

47. Letter of Rev. Nicholas Brust, St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., 
July 13, 1945. Cf. Letter of Rev. Benjamin J. Blied, Milwaukee, July 7, 1946; 
Theodore Roemer, O.F.M. Cap., Ten Decades of Alms (B. Herder Co., St. Louis, 
1942), pp. 121, 166, 169, 191, 227, 233, 259. 
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is looking through a window at St. Francis seminary in the 
distance.*® 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


The church of the Assumption, St. Paul, Minnesota, probably 
contained Schmitt’s last and most stupendous work. It was 
considered the largest sanctuary picture in the United States,*® 
measuring sixty-two by forty-two feet. The painted figures of 
herculean size were done by Schmitt in 1887. Five years later he 
made a contract to paint for this same church ten panel murals of 
the Immaculate Conception, the Nativity of the Virgin, the 
Visitation, the Annunciation, the Presentation, and other scenes in 
the life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. He was able to paint only 
four of these murals; the remaining six were finished by his friend 
Charles C. Svendsen, who recently forwarded to me the following 
old letter of Johann Schmitt: 


Covington, Kentucky, 
September 13, 1892. 
My dear Svendsen : 

Your mother visited me yesterday and she was grieved that the 
place where the two pictures are to be painted in St. Paul, Minn., is 
too dark; therefore, kindly use a light reflector, otherwise you 
cannot make progress. It would please me if you could finish these 
pictures yourself and I know they would be a credit to you. If, 
however, you deem it necessary that I should come personally to 
St. Paul, just write to me. I hope to finish these pictures at Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, in late October. Before that time, I could not come and 
then only if my health continues to improve as it has recently. I 
will visit your mother next Sunday as I promised her. Nothing new 
at the present time. 

With greetings, your friend, 
Johann Schmitt 
82 Thirteenth Street 
Covington, Kentucky. 


48. Dr. Joseph Salzmann (1819-1874) was born in Muenzbach, Austria, 
was ordained in 1842, and came to the United States in 1847. In Milwaukee he 
became pastor of St. Mary’s church, and entered upon a long struggle with 
German Freethinkers. He was instrumental in the founding of St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, 1856; Pio Nono College; the Catholic Normal School of the Holy 
Family; and the American branch of the St. Cecilia Society, under the direction 
of Prof. John Singenberger. Cf. Joseph Reiner, Leben und Wirken des Dr. Joseph 
Salzmann (B. Herder Co., St. Louis, 1876), pp. 132, 182, 204; Benjamin J. Blied, 
Austrian Aid to American Catholics (Milwaukee, 1944), pp. 100, 102, 110, 115, 
137-139, 141, 148, 181. 

49. Interview with and letter of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. I. M. Ahman, V.G., 
pastor of St. Aloysius church, Covington, Kentucky, June 28, 1945. 
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The present writer was anxious to ascertain whether these 
pictures were still in existence. He wrote to the parish of the 
Assumption, St. Paul, and received the following reply: 


In reply to your letter of June 9, 1945, in regard to the paintings 
executed by artist Johann Schmitt in the Assumption church, wish to 
inform you that these pictures are not in existence any more. The 
entire church was redecorated in 1931 and new pictures were 
painted in the sanctuary. 

The following paragraph, taken from our Diamond Jubilee Book, 
may be of help to you : “During the summer of 1887, the sanctuary 
was decorated. The principal mural was a very large painting of 
the Assumption of the Virgin, covering the entire rear wall of the 
sanctuary. In the center of the picture was the empty tomb surrounded 
by the grief stricken apostles, while the Blessed Virgin Mary is 
gradually assumed into heaven. Above the two sacristy doors were 
two paintings, one of St. Benedict preaching to the peasants of 
Monte Casino ; the other depicts the touching scene of St. Benedict's 
death as he recommends his soul to his Maker. These paintings 
were executed by the talented artist Johann Schmitt, of Covington, 
Kentucky, a true Catholic artist.” Interviewing Rt. Rev. Ignatius M. 
Ahmann, pastor of St. Aloysius church, Covington, Ky., who knew 
artist Schmitt in his prime and whom he assisted during vacation as 
student in his work at St. Paul, the Right Reverend Octogenarian 
could not restrain his tears when he learned that all these pictures 
had been obliterated.®° 


COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 


Reading that Schmitt painted pictures in the St. Cloud diocese, 
this writer addressed a letter to St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, and 
was favored with the following reply: 


A list of paintings at St. John Abbey was drawn up a few years ago. 
From this list, I quote the pertinent numbers : 

(1) St. Alexius 4 x 8 feet, an oil painting made for St. Joseph, 
Minn., by Johann Schmitt, of Covington, Kentucky, in 1888, as a 
gift for Abbot Alexius Edelbrock, O.S.B. 

(2) Five small paintings on the rose colored altar in the base- 
ment Chapel of Sacred Heart Church, Collegeville, may have been 
painted by Schmitt of Covington as the altar was built by the 
Benedictine Art Institute of Kentucky and Schmitt was artist and 
builder at that time.®* 


50. Letter of the Rev. John Stelmes, Assumption church, St. Paul, Minn., June 
12, 1945. 


51. 


Letter of the Rev. John Eidenschink, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, College- 


ville, Minn., January 18, 1946. 
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ATCHISON, KANSAS 


In a letter from Mother Mary Margaret Meyer, O.S.B., a step- 
daughter of Johann Schmitt,5? the writer was informed that there 
were pictures by Schmitt in St. Benedict’s abbey, Atchison, Kansas. 
Writing there the following reply was received: 


Yes, we have here two paintings by Schmitt. I was always under 
the impression that they came from Covington and that Schmitt gave 
them in lieu of $100 to become participant in a foundation Mass 
that is said here daily for 100 years — (1866-1966). These 
pictures are about forty by fifty-five inches in size. One painting 
represents Jesus pointing to His Sacred Heart. All the garments of 
Christ are of beautiful white satin in glaze color. The background 
is dimly encircled with angel faces. The other picture is that of 
St. Joseph with the Child Jesus in one hand and the lily in the 
other. Both pictures are very devotional and bear the name — 
“Johann Schmitt — 1879.” His friend, Rt. Rev. Innocent Wolf, 
O.S.B., was abbot here at that time.5* 


HIS REMUNERATION 


Coming to the Ohio Valley, Schmitt never, advertised for 
work as an artist, for he was constantly in demand. In his declining 
years his stepson Frank Meyer, Jr., and his second wife Elizabeth 
assisted him in the plain and rough work of his pictures. Schmitt 
himself, however, never failed to paint the faces and eyes on all 
his pictures. 

The writer realizes that the list of Schmitt's paintings herein 
enumerated is incomplete and fragmental, for they were many and 
could be found in almost all the old churches of the Middle-west, 
especially at the close of the last century. The celebrated missionary, 
Father Francis X. Weninger, S.J., styled Johann Schmitt “the first 
Christian artist of America.5* Examining Schmitt’s old records 
and letters, we see that he charged from $500 to $800 for his 
massive murals, $100 to $200 for his smaller murals, and $15 to 
$25 for his oil medallions for church banners and regalia. The 


52. Letter of Mother Mary Margareth Meyer, O.S.B., St. Gertrude’s Convent, 
Ridgely, Maryland, July 23, 1945; also July 17, 1945. 

53. Letter of the Rev. Gerard Heinz, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, 
Kansas, July 15, 1945. Cf. Der Wabhrheitsfreund, August 3, 1887, 3. 

54. Brungs, op. cit., p. 36. 
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size of the pictures and the number of faces painted in the pictures 
determined the price of his work. For poor mission churches he 
donated many altar-pieces.*® 


HIS FAMILY LIFE 


From interviews and letters, this writer gathered that Schmitt’s 
first wife Margaret Reichert Schmitt died September 15, 1891, at 
the age of 64, and that his adopted daughter Mary died May 22, 
1885, at the age of 23 years. Being a lover of home life, he took 
as his second wife Elizabeth Meyer Racke, whose maiden name was 
Scheper. She had been married the first time to Frank Meyer, and 
had five children from this union: Elizabeth, Rose, Catherine, 
Frank, and Mary (now Mother Margaret Mary, O.S.B., stationed 
at St. Gertrude’s convent, Ridgely, Maryland). When Frank 
Meyer, Sr., died, she was married a second time to John Racke. 
From this union sprang Delphina, or Della Racke Linneman. Mrs. 
Linneman writes: 


I was only eight months old when my father died and when I 
was four or five years old, my mother married artist Johann Schmitt, 
who was a real father to me and also to Frank Meyer, Jr., and 
Mary Meyer. Schmitt had a sister living in Covington, Mrs. Geneva 
Steigel, who died August 23, 1898. Her adopted daughter married 
Frank Froelich, and on their wedding day artist Schmitt presented 
them with his paintings of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary 
which are today treasured by the happy Froelich family.*¢ 


In his home life Schmitt was fatherly, kind and generous, but 
firm, not believing in spoiling children. He loved family prayer, 
the rosary, religious books and sacred hymns. As in his youth, so 
in his declining years, he loved to sing, and he sang well. Evenings 
after supper he would go to his melodeon in order to play and 
sing the old folk songs and religious hymns from his old German 
song book, which he called his Hellebusch.*" 


55. Letter of Charles C. Svendsen, Cincinnati, Ohio, August 9, 1945. 

56. Personal letters and accounts of Johann Schmitt furnished by his relatives, 
Mrs. Della Linneman, Lawrence Abeling, Mrs. Frieda Landrum, Mrs. Frances 
Rohr, and by Monsgr. I. M. Ahman, all residents of Covington, Kentucky. 

57. Bernard Francis Hellebusch, teacher and organist at Holy Trinity church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was an ardent promoter of the Singmesse. In 1858 he published 
the Hellebusch Method and Hymnal. His Gesang-und Gebet-buch, which went 
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HIS DEVOTIONS 


Schmitt always proved himself an ardent lover of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus; this was truly a characteristic trait of his life. The 
Sacred Heart was the focus of all his actions and a source of con- 
solation in his last days. In his prime he painted more than one 
hundred small pictures of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which can be 
seen to this day in the homes of his relatives and friends at 
Covington and Cincinnati. The late Father Richard Wurth, O.F.M., 
who knew him personally, told me that Schmitt was a regular 
caller in the Sendbote office at St. George’s church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The Rev. Maximilian Schaefer, O.F.M., editor of the German 
Sacred Heart Messenger from 1880 until 1905, requested the artist 
to paint pictures and to sketch initial letters, which were used in 
the earlier issues of the Sendbote des Goettlichen Herzen Jesu. 

Childlike was his devotion to Mary, the Mother of Pure Love. 
He never tired of relating an incident which occurred when he was 
painting the pictures of the Blessed Virgin in the church of the 
Mother of God, Covington, Kentucky. The Angelus bell was 
tolling. The artist stepped back from his high scaffold to view his 
work and to recite the Angelus which he loved to pray. Suddenly 
he realized that he had stepped off the scaffold, but he sensed a 
mysterious hand supporting him and preventing him from falling. 
He believed that he was miraculously spared on account of his 
devotion to Mary.*® 

For more than thirty-five years he and his wife Margaret were 
devout and faithful members of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
and made their monthly pilgrimage from Covington to attend the 
regular Tertiary conference at St. Francis Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Several years before his death, Schmitt selected his burial lot 
in the cemetery of the Mother of God at Latonia, Kentucky, to 


through sixty-nine editions, appeared in the same year. While teaching at the 
Mother of God school in Covington, Kentucky, he published his Cantata Catholica, 
which offered a wide selection of Masses, Vespers, litanies and hymns. In 1880 
Professor Hellebusch withdrew to St. Aloysius school in Covington, where he died 
June 11, 1885. Cf. Brungs, op. cit., p. 38. 


58. Information furnished by Della Linneman and Frieda Landrum in June, 
1945. 
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which he had the remains of his first wife Margaret and of his 
adopted daughter Mary transferred from an old German Catholic 
cemetery in Covington. He designed his own monument, a massive 
sandstone pedestal surmounted by an imported statue of his favorite 
patron, St. Francis of Assisi. Cowled and mantled the saint of 
peace extends his hands in benediction over those who sleep the 
sleep of. peace. On the pedestal is the simple inscription: “St. 
Francis, pray for the Poor Souls.”®® 


HIS LAST DAYS 


The closing chapter of Schmitt's life was sad but edifying. For 
three years prior to his death the venerable painter suffered with 
paralysis and during that time his brush lay idle. As in life, so in 
his last days his constant prayer was, Alles fuer Jesus, taken from 
the title of his book of spiritual reading, Father Faber’s All for 
Jesus. From it he could quote whole paragraphs verbatim. His life 
was made up of good deeds. Like the artists of old he was generous 
to a fault, giving freely of his talent and wealth, and having 
several young men educated for the priesthood. He was a man of 
imposing presence, sincere in his religious convictions, devout, 
kind, yet comparatively neglected and forgotten by many who 
owed him a debt of gratitude. Physically disabled and broken in 
spirit, although resigned to God’s holy will, his death, for which 
he had earnestly prayed, came as a gentle relief on June 10, 1898, 
in his old home on Greenup Street in Covington. He had reached 
the age of seventy-two. 

He was truly a great artist, for his brush was never dipped in 
sordidness and he filled the Lord’s house with beauty and glorified 
His sanctuary. The funeral services were conducted on the feast of 
St. Anthony, June 13, in the church of St. Joseph. Many priests 
and religious followed the casket to the burying ground on the 
outskirts of Covington. His faithful friend and admirer, Monsignor 


59. . Personal visit to the Mother of God cemetery, Latonia, Kentucky, June 
29, 1945. 

60. Cf. Cathedral Echoes (Green Bay), December, 1926; Kentucky Post 
(Covington, Kentucky), October 29, 1937; St. Anthony Messenger, VI (July, 
1898), 67; Cincinnati Enquirer, LV (June 12, 1898); Der Volksfreund (Cincin- 
nati), June 11, 1898. 
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Ignatius M. Ahmann, at that time pastor in Carrollton, Kentucky, 
spoke feelingly and kindly at the grave. 

The following pen picture of Schmitt was inserted in the 
Catholic Columbian, on the occasion of his death: 


61. 


Artist Schmitt’s work was distinctly Catholic and deeply religious. 
His aim was to develop the spiritual, not the physical; soul not 
clay; immortal not evanescent. Critics may harp about the faulty 
anatomy of some of his figures but they are silenced when beholding 
the angelic beauty of his heads. His faces of Christ and the Virgin 
Mary are as divine in expression as those of Angelico. If he had 
acquired the academic training of Gregori, it would be justifiable 
to give him full title as the greatest religious painter of modern 
times. His works, even if they show limitations, can take an honor- 
able place beside those of Baumeister, Cornelius and Overbeck. 
Unlike Overbeck, whose ideals were of the rigidly ascetic kind, 
Schmitt's ideals were healthy and pure; and as the work of the finest 
painter in America, who introduced a more religious note into the 
devotional art, they will and should be preserved for future refer- 
ence, not as the greatest expression of academic art but reverenced 
like the pious ideals of the holy Friar of Fiesole, for devotional 
color and chasteness.** 


Charles C. Svendsen, June 18, 1898. 


DIOMEDE POHLKAMP, O.F.M. 


St. Anthony's Hospital, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 





DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
FRANCISCAN MISSIONS IN SHANTUNG, CHINA 


The following four documents relating to the Franciscan 
missions in Shantung, China, have been translated from the Chinese 
with the intention of furnishing students of Franciscan history 
with new and valuable source material. The present documents 
consist of memorials of the Governor of Shantung and the 
Governor-General of Chihli (modern Hopei) to the emperor on 
the search and arrest of several Franciscan missionaries and their 
Chinese converts during the severe persecution of 1785. The 
original memorials were deposited, after they had been read and 
acted upon by the Chinese emperor, in the archives of the Grand 
Council of State (Chiin Chi Ch’u) of the former Manchu dynasty 
(1644-1911) and are kept today in the Ta Kao Tien in Peiping. 
The present translation was made from the Chinese text in the 
historical journal Wen Hsien Ts’ung Pien', published by the 
Palace Museum in Peiping.? 

In 1785 the province of Shantung formed a part of the diocese 
of Peking, then under the patronage of the Portuguese crown. But 
the Shantung missionaries at that time were all non-Portuguese and 
almost exclusively Franciscans. The eastern part of Shantung was 
the mission field of the Spanish Franciscans of the Philippine 
province with mission centers in Tsinanfu and Lin-ch’ti (Linkiu). 
The missionary of Tsinanfu was Matias Garcia Ferrera,? a native 
of Alcazar in Spain, while Buenaventura del Corazén de Jesis,* 


1. Wén Hsien Tsung Pien (Abbrev.: WHTP) (Palace Museum, Peiping, 
1930-1934) Nos. 15-17. Section: “T’ien-chu-chiao Liu-chuan Chung-kuo Shih-liao” 
(Historical Materials on the Extension of the Catholic Church in China). 

2. This publication contains documents which have reference also to other 
Franciscan missions of that time. About the documents relating to the Franciscan 
Missions in Kiangsi see the author’s article “Fray Manuel del Santisimo Sacra- 
mento, the last Franciscan in Kiangsi, China.” FRANCISCAN STUDIES 26 
(1945) pp. 175-196. 

3. This missionary was born in 1717, arrived in China in 1756 and worked 
there until his death in 1790. Cf. Otto Maas, O.F.M. “Die Franziskanermission 
in China wahrend des 18. Jahrhunderts.” Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenchaft. 22 
(Miinster, 1932) p. 236. 

4 He was born in 1721, came to China in 1762, and worked in Shantung 
for two years. In 1765 he returned to Manila, from where he was sent by his 
superiors to Cochinchina. In 1769 he re-entered China and worked in Shantung 
until his death in 1801. He was not captured during the persecution, though this 
has been asserted by several authors. Cf. Maas, Loc. cit. and the literature listed 
there. 
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from Astorga in Spain, worked in Lin-ch’'ii. Both Franciscans 
escaped arrest during this persecution, though their names, at least 
that of Father Matias, had become known to the government. 


The western part of Shantung, especially the towns and villages 
around Lintsing (Lin-ch’ing), the old residence of Bishop Bernar- 
dino Della Chiesa, O.F.M. (1644-1721), and a part of Chihli 
were entrusted to Franciscan missionaries from Italy, sent by the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. After the elevation of 
Antonio Maria Sacconi, O.F.M.,® to the dignity of Vicar Apostolic 
of Shensi-Shansi® and the loss of old Giovanni Battista da Lucera, 
O.F.M.’, the Franciscan, Mariano Zaralli, was the only Western 
missionary in this large mission field. The Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda in 1783 sent two young Franciscans, Atto Biagini® and 
Crescentiano Cavalli,® to assist him in his work. All three mission- 
aries, however, were arrested in 1785 and sent to Peking, where 
Atto Biagini died in prison. The following documents deal mainly 
with the last-mentioned three missionaries. 


5. This illustrious missionary was born on March 23, 1741, came to China 
in 1773, and died as a victim of the persecution on February 5, 1785. Giovanni 
Ricci, O.F.M. Hierarchia Franciscana in Sinis. (Wuchang, 1929) pp. 86-92. 

6. He was consecrated in Sianfu, Shensi, on February 24, 1781. 


7. This Franciscan was a missionary in Shantung since 1741. He was still 
there in 1760, but we know nothing about his later years. Maas, Op. cit. pp. 
240-241. 


8. Father Atto Biagini was born in Pistoja, Italy, on June 7, 1752. He 
joined the Franciscan Observants in Cortona. After his theological studies and his 
ordination he attended the Franciscan missionary college of St. Bartholomeo all’ 
Isola, Rome. Twenty-eight years old, he was sent by the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda to the missions of Syria and Egypt. Following an invitation of the 
Propaganda to go to China, Father Atto left Cairo on June 6, 1782, and reached 
Macao about the middle of June, 1783. But the Portuguese Governor of Macao 
tried to prevent him from entering China and to force him to return to Europe, 
because he was not sent by the Portuguese king. Under the cover of night, Father 
Atto escaped on an English boat to Canton, from whence he traveled together with 
his confrere Crescentiano Cavalli to Shantung. During the persecution he was 
arrested and led to Tsinanfu where he was imprisoned for fifteen days. Later he 
was taken to Peking where he arrived on April 11, 1785. Thrown into a narrow 
and fetid prison, he took sick and died a saintly death on July 25, 1785. Cf. 
Anastase Van den Wyngaert, O.F.M., “Atton”. Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de 
Géographie Ecclésiastique. 5 (Paris, 1931) pp. 181-182. 

9. Father Crescentiano Cavalli, O.F.M., a native of Ivrea, Italy, came to 
Shantung with Father Atto Biagini. He was likewise arrested and sent to Peking. 
On November 10, 1785, he was released from prison and lived in Peking until 
his death on November 24, 1791. By this time he had been elected Bishop of 
Croja and Vicar Apostolic of Shensi-Shansi, but died before his consecration. 
Giovanni Ricci, O.F.M., Hierarchia Franciscana in Sinis. pp. 95-96. 
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DOCUMENT 1. 


Memorial of the Governor of Shantung on 
the arrest of Atto Biagini and two Chinese Catholics.° 


Your servant Ming-hsing,t Governor of Shantung, respectfully 
submits this preliminary report to inform [Your Majesty} of the 
arrest of an Occidental and of those culprits who illicitly invited 
him to propagate his religion. 

I venture to state that “Occidentals secretly coming into the 
country to propagate their religion and to mislead the masses, are 
of the greatest harm to the morals and conventions of the people.” !? 
When, {therefore}, on several occasions I received Imperial orders 
earnestly to search for, and arrest, the Occidentals, Shenfu’* Mei 
(Mariano Zaralli, O.F.M.), who was the first to come to Shantung 
to propagate his religion,’* Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no ( Crescentiano 
Cavalli, O.F.M.), A-to (Atto Biagini, O.F.M.) and Li-hsing-a 
(Matias Garcia Ferrera ?), I, your servant, sent out circulars 
ordering my subordinates to make confidential investigations and 
arrests. That no one was arrested for a long time was highly 
embarrassing. 

Upon investigation it was found in Kwangtung that 
a man from Shantung with the family name Li and the religious 
name Pa-to-lo-ma (Bartholomew) had illicitly invited the two 
Occidentals Pa-ti-li Ya-tul® and Pa-[ti}-li Chi-li-ti*® to Shantung 
and had also escorted Occidentals to Hukwang and Szechwan to 
propagate their religion. [All this} is despicable and abominable. 
Upon receipt of the Imperial order (concerning this matter)'7 I, 
your servant, immediately gave strict orders to all prefectures, 
departments and counties, to search closely for converts to the 


10. WHTP. pp. 10b-12b. 

11. A Manchu of the Fuca clan and of the Bordered Yellow Banner. He 
was Governor of Shantung from 1782 to 1787. 

12. Quotation from the Imperial Edict of January 27, 1785, which ordered 
the arrest of all foreign missionaries in China. 

13. The popular term for a Catholic priest in China, comparable to our 
“Father”. 

14. The Chinése officials believed that, of all missionaries in Shantung 
denounced to the government, he was the first to arrive. Actually, Father Matias 
Garcia Ferrera had arrived several years before him. 

15. Pater, or Padre, Atto. 

16. Pater Crescentiano. 

17. Edict of February 7, 1785. 
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Occidental religion in order to examine them closely as to the — 
whereabouts of the guide surnamed Li and the Occidentals. Later 
on, Liu Tsu-chih, acting county magistrate of Li-ch’eng, sent a note 
that upon investigation [he had found that] in Ku-chia-fén,’* a 
village of that county and located east of Tsinanfu, there was a Li 
Sung, a native of that county, who is an old member of the Catholic 
religion and is frequently away on business. When [the county 
magistrate} went unexpectedly to that village to arrest Li Sung 
and to search his house, he found 47 wood blocks [for printing] 
the Shéng Chiao Ssu Kuei (“The Four Rules of Our Holy 
Religion”)*® and other works as well as 63 copies of the T’ien 
Chu Shih I (“The True Doctrine of the Lord of Heaven”)? and 
other titles. Furthermore wooden crucifixes and religious calendars 
{were found}. 

Thereupon {the county magistrate} took Li Sung to court. 
During the examination [Li Sung} confessed that he had practiced 
the Catholic religion since the days of his grandparents,” that his 
religious names are Lu-chiieh (Lucio) and La-fa-o-érh (Raphael), 
that he had been to Peking twice and four times to Kwangtung, 
and that he had met Occidentals a few times. Asked whom he had 


illicitly invited to Shantung, he still held back the truth. [The 
county magistrate thought it] proper to send me this information 
in a first report. 

Because this culprit practiced the Catholic religion for a long 
time and had also traveled to Kwangtung four times, I, your 
servant (Ming-hsing), had reason [to believe} that he had illicitly 
invited Occidentals [into the country], and [thus thought it} 


18. A Catholic village with an old cemetery where the Spanish Franciscans, 
Manuel de San Juan Capistrano (d. 1754), José de la Encarnacion (d. 1777), 
Matias Garcia Ferrera (d. 1790) and Buenaventura del Corazén de Jesis (d. 
1801) were buried. Cf. Marcellino da Civezza, O.F.M., Operazione dei Frati 
Minori circa la Propagazione della Fede. V (Roma, 1865), pp. 53 and 92. — 
The remains of these missionaries have since been transferred to Hungkialou. 

19. We have no information on this book. 

20. This book is doubtlessly the most celebrated work on Catholic doctrine 
in the history of the Church in China. Composed by Matteo Ricci, S.J., it was 
put into elegant Chinese style by Ricci’s friends, and was valued so highly during 
the Ch’ien-lung period, that it was copied into the great Imperial manuscript 
library, the Ss# Ku Ch’iian Shu. Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature. (Shanghai, 
1922) pp. 172-173. 

21. Le. since the K’ang-hsi period (1662-1722) when the Catholic religion 
was Officially tolerated. 
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proper to examine him severely on this basis. Assisted by two 
Provincial Commissioners,?* I questioned him in detail and with 
severity. Li Sung confessed that in the 22nd year (of the Ch’ien-lung 
period, i.e. 1757) he went with Li Kang-i, a native of Kwangtung, 
to Macao in Kwangtung and took the Occidental Shenfu Mei to 
Lintsing in Shantung?* and Wei-hsien in Chihli to propagate his 
religion. Later he carried several times letters for Shenfu Mei to 
Kwangtung. In the 10th moon of the 48th year (October-Novem- 
ber 1783) when the said prisoner was in Kwangtung,”* the 
Fukienese Ts’ai Po-to-lu (Father Peter Ts’ai?®) called him to his 
house. [There] the procurator To-lo (Msgr. Francisco G. della 
Torre?*) wanted him to take two Occidentals to Shantung to 
propagate their religion. He emphatically did not agree to take 
them, and forthwith returned home. In the 9th moon of the 49th 
year (October-November 1784) he heard that there was an 
Occidental with the name Pai" living in the house of Chang T’ai 
in the department of Tung-p’ing, and he went to see him. 

At once I, your servant, appointed someone to arrest Chang 
T’ai as quickly as possible and bring him to court. When his house 
was searched, there was no Occidental Paz. While examined, Chang 
T’ai admitted that the Occidental Pai, or Pa-ti-li Ya-tu, had lived 
in his house. [He added that} there was still another Occidental 
surnamed I, or Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no. They had been brought from 
Kwangtung by Shao Héng, a man from Lintsing. Pa-ti-li Ya-tu, 
[he said], is at present in the house of Hu Pu in Wu-ch’éng 
county, while Ko-/ei-hsi-yang-no was brought elsewhere by Hu 
Erh of P’ing-yin county. 

{Thereupon} I, your servant, on the one hand, appointed con- 


22. The Provincial Treasurer and the Provincial Judge. 

23. Father Mariano Zaralli arrived in Shantung in 1763, not in 1757. Ricci, 
Hierarchia. p. 82. 

24. We suspect that a misprint has corrupted this passage and have read 
“tséng yu Fu-chien-jén Ts’ai Po-to-lu” instead of “Fu-chien tséng yu jén Ts’ai 
Po-to-lu.” cf. WHTP. p. 11a. 

25. Father Peter Ts’ai was a native of Fukien province and an alumnus of 
the Chinese College of Naples, Italy. He was charged with making the arrange- 
ments for the safe travel of the missionaries into their respective missions. About 
him see Noel Gubbels, O.F.M., Trois Siécles d’ Apostolat. (Wuchang, 1934). pp. 
205-206. 

26. Procurator of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda for China and 
Indo-China. cf. FS 26 (1945) p. 188. n. 39. 

27. The Chinese name of Father Atto Biagini. 
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fidentially Chang Fang-li, the subprefect of Yenchowfu, to hasten 
during the night to Wu-ch’éng county and arrest Pa-ti-li Ya-tu as 
well as Shao Héng from Lintsing who illicitly invited him. On the 
other hand I appointed Ch’én Ting-chiin, acting county magistrate 
of Kaoyiian, who is in this province on official business, and Wang 
Yiian-hsiin, assistant county magistrate of Liao-ch’éng, to hasten to 
P’ing-yin county to arrest Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no. Subsequently, Chang 
Fang-li together with Téng Hsi-tséng, prefect of Lintsing, and 
Chuang Ch’éng-li, county magistrate of Wu-ch’éng, arrested the 
Occidental Pa-ti-li Ya-tu as well as as Shao Héng, and brought 
them [to Tsinanfu}. 


When they arrived, I and the two of my Commissioners per- 
sonally attended at once to the questioning of the prisoners. 
Pa-ti-li Ya-tu confessed that he is a native of To-ssu-k’o-la (Tos- 
cana) in I-ta-li-ya (Italy), that his religious name is Ya-to, or 
Pa-ti-li Ya-tu (Padre Atto), that in the 48th year (1783) he had 
come to Kwangtung, and that in the 49th year (1784) the 
procurator To-/o ordered him and Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no to travel from 
Kwangtung to Shantung. Shao Héng and An-to-ni (Anthony), 
[he also stated}, had brought them into [the country}. To-/o had 
charged also Ao-ssu-ting (Augustin), of Kwangtung, to accom- 
pany them. They arrived in Shantung during the fourth month 
(i.e. between May 19 and June 17, 1784). Since he (Atto) did not 
master the Chinese language, he did not yet engage in preaching. 
At the same time [when they were in Canton}, there were still a 
few other Occidentals who were about to enter the various pro- 
vinces to propagate their religion. [However], since he had set 
out before them, he (Atto) had no detailed information on them. 

When Shao Héng was cross-examined, he confessed that the 
two men, I and Pai, are truly the men whom he and An-to-ni, or 
An San, of Ch’ing-ho county in Chihli, had brought hither and 
that Ch’én, or Ao-ssu-ting, from Kwangtung, had accompanied 
them. After they had first arrived at the house of Jén Wén-nieh 
of Wei-hsien in Chihli, they went to the houses of Hu P’u, or 
Wu-ch’éng county, and Chang T’ai, of P’ing-yin county, to live 
there. Both were taken to these places by himself (Shao Héng). 
Since Pa-ti-li Ya-tu did not know Chinese, he asked him to be his 
teacher. 
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I, your servant, find that, since the practice of the Catholic 
religion has been strictly prohibited for a long time and since the 
features and the language of the Occidentals are different from 
those of the natives, it should not have been difficult to seek [the 
Occidentals} out and arrest them. It has, however, already been a 
year since Shao Heng and others brought Pa-ti-li Yatu and the 
other Occidental to Shantung secretly to live there and propagate 
their religion and that these went from place to place to hide 
themselves. That we, your servants, have not been able to observe 
them beforehand, makes us really tremble beyond measure, and it 
is proper to ask that my case and that of all Provincial Judges who 
held office during that time be referred to the respective Board 
for severe punishment. 

As regards the officials of the before-mentioned places ** and 
the officials of those departments and counties through which the 
Occidentals have passed,*® I may be permitted first to clear up 
their cases. Then I shall impeach them individually. 

Because the now arrested Occidental Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and his 
guides Li Sung and Shao Héng are major criminals, they should at 
once be sent to Peking. But since the prisoners’ dispositions and 
words are artful and since they are always anxious to shield those 
who are propagating their religion, and since we have as yet no 
real confession as to the where-abouts of the Shenfu Mei, their 
whole case must [first} be thoroughly investigated. Of the pursued 
Occidental Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no we have already a clue and it should 
not be difficult to effect his arrest. Within one or two days of 
questioning I shall have cleared up this case and written out the 
depositions. Then I shall at once appoint some reliable civil and 
military officers to bring these major criminals with the discovered 
scriptures in Occidental script and the other objects to the Board 
of Punishment (Hsing-pu) to be examined and disposed of. 

For the present, besides sending urgent requests to the 
Governor-General of Chihli and the Governor-General and 
Governor in Kwangtung to make serious efforts to arrest Li Kang.-i, 
An-to-ni or An San, who, according to the confessions, invited 
together the Occidentals [into the country}, and Ao-ssu-ting who 


28. Department of Tung-p’ing, counties of Wu-ch’éng and P’ing-yin. 
29. Lit.: the officials of those departments and counties along the road. 
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accompanied them, and to send them to Peking, I respectfully 
submit this report on the circumstances, leading to the arrest of the 
Occidental and Shao Héng and other guides from Shantung, and 
dispatch it by official courier. I reverently beg Your Majesty to 
take cognizance of it. Respectfully submitted. Ch’ien-lung, 50th 
year, 2nd moon, 9th day (March 19, 1785). 

Imperial Rescript in Red Vermillion, as of Ch’ien-lung, 50th 
year, 2nd moon, 11th day (March 21, 1785): An edict has already 
been issued in this matter.° — Respect this** —. 


DOCUMENT 2. 


Supplementary memorial of the Governor of Shantung: 
The Arrest of Crescentiano Cavalli, O.F.M.** 


I, Your servant Ming-hsing, respectfully report [to Your 
Majesty] that just while I was preparing a fair copy of the [fore- 
going} report [I received] a note jointly submitted by Ch’én Ting- 
chiin, acting county magistrate of Kao-yiian who with other 
officials was appointed to arrest the Occidental Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no, 
and [the magistrates of] the department of Tung-p’ing and the 
counties of P’ing-yin and Tung-a. 

The mentioned officials hurried to the house of Hu Erh in 
Hsin-chuang, P’ing-yin county, but Hu Erh declared that the man 
named I had been brought to the house of Wei San in the depart- 
ment of Tung-p’ing. Wei San, in turn, because he had heard that 
the search was conducted very vigorously, brought him to a sand 
pit in the south-east of Tung-a county and concealed him there. 
Thereupon [the officials} hurried to that sand pit, but when they 
looked for this man named IJ he was not there. At once, they with 
their guides and soldiers pursued the man in every direction, and 
{finally} seized him at the foot of Mt. Tzu. When they searched 


30. This Imperial edict of March 21, 1785, can be found in the Kao-tsung 
Ch’un-huang-ti Shib-lu (The “Veritable Records” of Kao-tsung Ch’un-huang-ti, 
1736-1795), Ch. 1224. pp. 28b-29b. 

31. These two words are not part of the original memorial nor of the 
rescript. Ch’in-Tz’4 is a phrase added by the copyist marking the close of an edict 
or rescript. F. Hirth, Textbook of Modern Documentary Chinese. (Shanghai, 1910)- 
p. 176 and 177. 

32. WHTP. p. 12b. 
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him, they found on his person a foreign prayer book and other 
objects. They quickly sent this first report. 

I, your servant, gave strict orders to send [the prisoner} quickly 
and well-guarded to this provincial capital for questioning, and 
then appointed at once reliable officers to bring Pa-ti-li Ya-tu as 
well as Li Sung and Shao Héng who illicitly invited these Occiden- 
tals to the Board of Punishment (Hsing-pu) to await their judg- 
ment. 

I considered it my duty to submit this supplementary report to 
Your Majesty for information, and reverently beg Your Majesty 
to take cognizance of it. Respectfully submitted. Ch’ien-lung, 50th 
year, 2nd moon, 9th day (March 19, 1785). 

Imperial rescript in Vermillion, as of Ch’ien-lung, 50th year, 
2nd moon, 11th day (March 21, 1785): “Well done; we have 
taken notice of it.” — Respect this —. 


DOCUMENT 3. 


Memorial of the Governor of Shantung on further hearings of 


Atto Biagini, Crescentiano Cavalli and Chinese Christians.** 


Your servant Ming-hsing, Governor of Shantung, respectfully 
reports [to Your Majesty} on the dispatch of criminals. 

I venture to state that Li Sung, an old member of the Catholic 
Church, whom we were seeking to arrest, the Occidentals Pai, or 
Pa-ti-li Ya-tu, and I, or Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no, who at different places 
became known as having come to Shantung to propagate their 
religion, and Shao Héng and others, who brought them into 
{Shantung}, have all been arrested. On the 9th day of this month 
(March 19, 1785) we have informed Your Majesty of it. Thus 
show our records. 

On the 10th day (March 20, 1785) Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no arrived 
under guard at the provincial capital (Tsinanfu); likewise Chu 
Hsing-i,** who on several occasions was denounced as bearing the 


33. WHTP. pp. 14a-16a. 

34. Father Adrian Chu. He was a native of Fukien, and an alumnus of the 
Seminary which the Foreign Mission Society of Paris maintained in Siam. He 
was ordained in Siam in 1749, and in the following year returned to his native 
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illicit title shenfu, was arrested. This is also on record. 

Assisted by the highest officials of the province*® I cited the 
various prisoners before my tribunal to question them strictly one 
by one. Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no confessed that he is a native of Tx-li-no 
(Turino) in the country of I-ta-li-ya (Italy) in Europe. Having 
the firm desire to come to China to propagate his religion, he 
arrived in Kwangtung in the 48th year (1783). In the 49th year 
(1784) the procurator To-Jo (Msgr. della Torre) bade him to 
travel from Kwangtung to Shantung [where] he was brought by 
Shao Héng and An-to-ni accompanied by Ao-ssu-ting. They arrived 
in Shantung during the 4th moon. [This confession} tallied with 
that of Pa-ti-li Ya-tu. 

Chu Hsing-i confessed that he is a native of P’u-t’ien county 
in Fukien, that his personal name (ming) is Chu Li-kuan, that was 
always a Catholic, and that his religious name is Ya-te-érh-liang 
(Adrian). In the 19th year of the Ch’ien-lung era (1754) he be- 
came involved in the case against unorthodox Buddhism,** was 
sentenced and banished (for ten years) to Téchow, [Shantung}. 
In his youth the prisoner lived in the Catholic Church in Siam,*" 
and because he could speak Occidental languages and read 


Occidental script, he was named shenfu, but could not propagate 
his religion. When he was thirty-five years old, he returned to 
Fukien, and from that time on he lived from the money of the 
Occidentals.*® Each year he received 80 Mexican Dollars. After 
he had come to Téchow, [the money] was sent to him year by year 
through Ma Hsi-man (Simon Ma), a helmsman on a grain barge. 


Fukien where he worked for four years in the mission district of the Foreign 
Missionaries of Paris. In 1753 he was arrested and subjected to much suffering 
for his Faith. In the following year he was sent as an exile to Shantung. He 
remained in Téchow, Shantung, even when his term was up, taking charge of the 
mission of the Portuguese Jesuits. In 1785 he was arrested again for his Faith, 
and sent to Peking where he was condemned to life-long exile in Ili, Turkestan. 
There he died after a short time. Giovanni Ricci, Biografia de Mons. Sacconi. 
(Rome, 1913)p. 112. 

35. The Board consisted of the Provincial Governor, the Provincial Treasurer, 
the Provincial Judge, the Salt Commissioner, the Grain Commissioner and possibly 
other officials. 

36. This was one of the many cases where Catholics were confused with 
banned Buddhist sects. 

37. See note 33. 

38. While in Fukien, Father Chu was obviously supported by the French 
missionaries, later, while in Shantung, he was supported by the Portuguese crown. 
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Though [Chu Hsing-i} became acquainted with Shenfu Mei 
(Mariano Zaralli, O.F.M.), he does not know where he is at 
present. 

Your servant [then was confronted with several problems}. 
Interrogations in Shensi province*® had revealed that the missiona- 
ries to Shantung were Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no, A-to and Li-hsing-a, 
while these in Kwangtung revealed that they were Pa-ti-li Ya-tu 
and Pa-[ti}-li Chi-li-ti. Since the now arrested men with the 
surname I is the same as Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no, and Pai is Pa-ti-li, 
Ya-tu, it might be that there are still A-to, Li-hsing-a and Pa-[ti}- 
li Chi-li-ti in Shantung propagating their religion. As to those who 
brought them into [Shantung}, the depositions made by To-/o in 
Kwangtung, name a certain Li, from Shantung whose religious 
name is Pa-to-lo-ma (Bartholomew), but the present inquiries 
name Shao Héng and the not yet arrested An-to-ni, or An San. 
Why then is there not a Pa-to-lo-ma? {Finally} as regards Shenfu 
Mei, since the Occidentals communicated with each other, they 
should know whether he has returned to Europe, or, if he is still 
in the country propagating his religion, they should know where 
he is.*° [On all these points Your servant } questioned [ the 
ptisoners} again and again. 

According to the testimony of Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and Ko-lei-hsi- 
yang-no, they were eleven persons who [wished to} enter China 
to propagate their religion. Of these Sa-érh-wa-to-li (P. Salvator 
da Roma, O.F.M.), because he could not learn the Chinese 
language, and Kung-fo-érh-shih (Emmanuele Conforti, Baptistan), 
who became sick, returned to Europe. Those who went to Peking, 
one was Yin-sa-érh-mu (Anselmo da S. Margharita, O.S.A.) and 
another Ya-to-ta-to (P. Adeodato de S. Agostino, O.S.A.). Those 
who traveled to Shensi were, besides Fei-/é-ti (Giacomo Ferreti, 
Baptistan) whose first name (ming) they do not know, the four 
men, Pa-ti-li Yiieh-wang (Pater Gian da Sassari, O.F.M.), Pa-ti-li 
Jo-sé (Pater Joseph da Bientina, O.F.M.), Yiéeh-han Pa-ti-ssu-ta 


39. In Shensi Bishop Francesco Magni, O.F.M., several of his priests and 
many Christians were arrested. The officials did not cease persecuting the Christians 
until they had obtained the names of many missionaries secretly working 1m the 
interior of China. 

40. Lit.: to know his traces. 
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(Gian Battista da Mandello, O.F.M.) and Lw-i-ssu (Luigi Landi, 
O.F.M.). These men were still in Kwangtung when they left, but, 
as they had heard, were about to go to Hukwang. To Shantung 
only two went, and nobody else besides. When they set out from 
Kwangtung, there was indeed a man from that province with the 
name Pa-to-lo-ma who escorted them to Nan-an-fu (Kiangsi), but 
it was Ao-ssu-ting who escorted them to Shantung. Pa-to-lo-ma at once 
returned to Kwangtung, and it is not true that they were brought 
into [the country} by a man named Li from Shantung. As regards 
Shenfu Mei, he had arrived at some earlier date to propagate his 
religion. During the fifth and sixth moon of the past year (middle 
of June to middle of August) they saw him twice in the houses 
of Jén Wén-kao and Hu Héng. But at present they do not know 
where he has gone. 

During the cross-examination, Jén Wén-kao and Hu Héng 
confessed that the Shenfu Mei came to their houses during the fifth 
and sixth moon of the past year and went, as they had heard, to 
the house of Hao Pao-lu (Paul Hao) in Kao-ch’éng, Chihli 
province. 

Your servant observes that, according to the depositions of 
To-lo (Msgr. della Torre) in Kwangtung, Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and his 
companion were illicitly invited to Shantung by a native of Shan- 
tung named Li, whose religious name is Pa-to-lo-ma. But our 
present examinations [revealed that this was done by} Shao Héng 
and An-to-ni, or An San, and that Pa-to-lo-ma, who met the 
[{Occidentals} and took them from Kwangtung [to Nan-an-fu}, is 
a native of Kwangtung. Furthermore, the personal and family 
names do not correspond. Also the names of the Occidentals 
entering the various provinces, which were disclosed at this 
examination, cannot fully and completely be clarified — perhaps 
because in their depositions all were anxious to conceal the true 
facts. 

Now I have selected Lan Chia-tsan, sub-prefect of Wutingfu, 
and ‘Té-léng-t’ai, captain of the garrison of An-tung,*! to take the 
Occidentals Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no, the guides Li 
Sung and Shao Heng, Chu Hsing-i, or Chu Li-kuan, who illicitly 


41. Probably the port An-tung on the Yalu River in Manchuria. 
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was called shenfu, Jén Wén-kao, Chang T’ai, Hu Héng and Han 
San, who concealed the foreigners at various places, well-guarded 
to Peking and to hand them over to the Board of Punishment, 
which through cross-examination of all parties will find out the 
truth. 

The Shenfu Mei, after he had met Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and his com- 
panion as late as the fifth and sixth moon of last year, is reported 
to be now on his way to Chihli. The report on the depositions of 
To-lo in Kwangtung, that Shenfu Mei had returned to Europe 
during the 48th year (1783), is of course untrue. By this time he 
might really be in Chihli or might still be hiding in Shantung. 
Your servant has already sent an urgent request to the Governor- 
General of Chihli to have the man carefully searched for and 
arrested. I myself have appointed officers who must buy informers, 
must pursue him and arrest him. 

The now arrested Hu Pu, Lu Ta-chung, Hu Erh and Kao Chii- 
yu, and the not yet arrested Li Shih-té, Su K’ai and Wei San have 
all practiced the Catholic religion since the time of their grand- 
fathers, and either temporarily sheltered the Occidentals or escorted 
them. Thus they are all guilty and should get their deserts. Hu Pu, 
Lii Ta-chung, Hu Erh and Kao Ch’i-yii, who have been arrested, 
are temporarily kept in prison; Li Shih-té, Su K’ai and Wei San, 
who are still at large, are being searched for and will be arrested. 
When the Board of Punishment has judged and settled the case, 
I shall deal with them individually according to instructions. 

As to Chu Hsing-i, or Chu Li-kuan, who illicitly was called 
shenfu and yearly received payment from the Occidentals, his 
property must be confiscated. We have already completed the 
investigation. But since the culprit has no property at all, we 
request to dispense with it and make other arrangements. 

As regards the assistant helmsman Ma Hsi-man (Simon Ma) 
from Kanchow who, according to Chu Li-kuan’s confession, brought 
him the money, and Pa-to-lo-ma from Kwangtung who, according 
to Pa-ti-li Ya-tu’s confession, brought [the latter} into [the coun- 
try}. Your servant has already sent an urgent request to the 
official in charge of the grain transports as well as to the Governor- 
General and Governor in Kwangtung to arrest these men at once 
and refer the case back [to Peking} for appropriate action. 
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Besides sending the prayer books in Occidental script and the 
money to the Board of Punishment for investigation, I consider 
it my duty to report herewith the details of the dispatch of the 
Occidental culprits, and to present them in this memorial. Sepa- 
rately I have copied out the depositions for Your Majesty's 
perusal, ...and most humbly beg Your Majesty to take cognizance 
of it. Respectfully submitted. Ch’ien-lung, 50th year, 2nd moon, 
13th day (March 23, 1785). 

Imperial rescript in Vermillion, as of Ch’ien-lung, 50th year, 
2nd moon, 16th day (March 26, 1785): “Seen”. — Respect 
this —. 

DOCUMENT 4. 


Memorial of the Governor-General of Chihli on the Search 
for Mariano Zaralli, O.F.M.* 

Your servant, Liu O,4* Governor-General of Chihli, respectfully 
submits this report [to Your Majesty] as a reply to the order of 
arrest. 

On the 17th day of the 2nd moon of the present year (March 


27, 1785) I received the letter of Grand Councilor, Duke A-kuei,** 
and the Assistant Grand Councilor and President (of various 
Boards), Ho-shen,*® containing the following Imperial Edict which 
they received on te 16th day, of the 2nd moon of this 50th year 
of Ch’ien-lung (March 26, 1785): 


In the report of Ming-hsing (Governor of Shantung)** which stated 
that the arrested Occidental Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and his guides Li Sung and Shao 
Héng had been examined and sent to Peking for trial, it was said that 
Jén Wén-kao and Hu Héng during their examination declared that during 
the fifth and sixth month of the last year Shenfu Mei had been in their 
houses, and that they heard that by this time he had gone to Chihli to the 
house of Hao Pao-lu in Kao-ch’éng county. 


42. WHTP. pp. 18b-19b. 

43. Liu O was Governor-General of Chihli province from 1783 to 1790. 
His residence was Paotingfu. 

44. A leading statesman of the later part of the Ch’ien-lung period. cf. 
Arthur Hummel (Ed.), Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period. 1 (Washington, 
1943) pp. 6-8. 

45. A younger statesman and favorite of the aging emperor. His corruption 
and unscrupulous greed for wealth contributed much to the decline of the Manchu 
power after the Ch’ien-lung period. For a biographical sketch see Hummel, 
Op. cit. pp. 288-290. 

46. Document 3. 
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Since Shenfu Mei has secretly gone to Chihli, We command you, 
[Grand Councilors}, to instruct Liu O that he give immediate orders to 
— the man and send him to Peking for trial. Do not let him escape 
ar away. 


As to Chu Hsing-i (Adrian Chu), he dared to call himself shenfu 
and received a yearly pension from the Occidentals. He must have a- 
massed some wealth. Why does Ming-hsing, on one hand, say that {his 
property} should by law be confiscated, and then, that the investigation 
showed that there was no property at all? That means either that the local 
officials have not been painstaking in their investigation or that corrupt 
minor officers and underlings have pocketed the money for themselves. We 
command you, [Grand Councilors}, that you instruct Ming-hsing again to 
— strict investigations in this matter. Do not allow him to conceal 

ings. 

Transmit this edict by 400 /i express for the information of all con- 
cerned. — Respect this —.*7 


Upon receipt of this letter Your servant immediately gave a 
special appointment to a military officer to hurry to Kao-ch’éng 
county and to direct, together with Wang Kuang-chao, magistrate 
of said county, the search for Hao Pao-lu, or Hao Ch’i-mei. 

[Hao Pao-lu, after he was arrested} asserted during the interroga- 
tion that this year he is 59 years (sui) old, that since his youth he 


followed his father in the practice of the Catholic religion, and 
that with both Jén Wén-kao of Wei county and with An San 
from Ch’ing-ho country he is an old acquaintance. During the 9th 
moon of the 48th year (between September 26 and October 25, 
1783) he made An San go to Kwangtung to meet the two priests 
Pai (Atto Biagini, O.F.M.) and I (Crescentiano Cavalli, O.F.M.). 
In the 4th moon of the 49th year (May 19 — June 17, 1784) 
he went to the house of Jén Wén-kao and visited them. Shenfu 
Mei stopped at his house for a visit during the 12th moon of the 
past year (January 11 to February 8, 1785), coming from Wu- 
ch’eng county in Shantung. On the 2nd day of the 1st moon of 
the present year (February 10, 1785) he went on to the house of 
Ho lu, a resident of the same (Kao-ch’éng) county, to stay there. 
When on the 16th day (February 24, 1785) he heard that those 
who were appointed to arrest him proceeded very vigorously, he 
charged Ho Lu to hire the cart of Chao Tzu-yen to bring him to 
take Peking. On the 22nd day of the 1st moon (March 2, 1785) he 


47. Kao-tsung Ch’un-huang-ti Shih-lu. Ch. 1225. pp. 1a-2a. 
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arrived before the Shun-ch’eng Gate (Peking) and hired a new 
carriage to enter the Inner City. 

When the carter Chao Tzu-yen was questioned, he asserted that 
he was definitely not a Catholic, that Hao Pao-lu and Ho Lu had 
hired his cart to bring the Occidental up to outside the Shun-ch’eng 
Gate in Peking, and that, [as soon as the task was finished} he 
was engaged by someone else. 

While searching for Ho Lu, his father, Ho Wén-chin, [was 
questioned and} said that his son, Ho Lu, after he had brought, 
in the ist moon, Shenfu Mei to Peking, he went there again on 
the 13th day of the 2nd moon (March 23, 1785) and had not 
yet returned. 

With this information on hand, I find that it is certainly 
unlawful that Hao Pao-lu dared to have communication with 
Occidentals, to visit and harbor them. Since the arrested An San, 
or An-to-ni, who brought the two priests Pai and I into the coun- 
try, has been sent to Peking to be tried and dealt with, it is of 
course appropriate to send also the now arrested Hao Pao-lu, who, 
with other men, conspired to bring [Occidentals} into [the coun- 
try}, to the Board of Punishment which will attend to his case 
and deal with him. 

Whether Shenfu Mei has gone to Peking on the 22nd day 
of the first moon, as was asserted by the said culprit Hao Pao-lu, 
is still unsubstantiated. For this reason I sent, on the one hand, 
a request to the Office of the General Commandant of the Gen- 
darmerie in Peking*® promptly to make careful and confiden- 
tial inquisitions. On the other hand, I gave strict orders to Kao- 
ch’éng county to send out a strong force of reliable men who, 
divided in small groups, must within a limited-time arrest Ho Lu, 
who travelled with Shenfu Mei, and harbored him, must bring 
him (Ho Lu) to court and question him thoroughly on the true 
whereabouts of Shenfu Mei. All my subordinates have likewise 
orders carefully to seek and arrest him. 

Besides [sending the mentioned request and giving these 
orders}, I consider it my duty to copy these details, viz., that Hao 
Pao-lu was arrested and that we request that he likewise be sent 


48. The Pu-chiin T’ung-ling Ya-men. cf. W.D. Mayers, The Chinese Govern- 
ment. (Shanghai, 1878) p. 45. 
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to the Board of Punishment for trial and judgment, in this memo- 
rial, and most humbly beg Your Majesty to take cognizance of 
it. Respectfully submitted. Ch’ien-lung, 50th year, 2nd moon, 
22nd day (April 1, 1785). 

Imperial rescript in Vermillion, as of Ch’ien Lung, 50th year, 
2nd moon, 24 th day (April 3, 1785): “Seen”. — Respect this —. 


BERNWARD H. WILLEKE, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Monastery, 
Washington, D.C. 





THE FRANCISCAN HOUSE OF STUDIES IN PEKING 


I T was indeed a happy thought that inspired the Very Reverend 
Alphonse Schnusenberg, O.F.M., Delegate General of the Fran- 
ciscan Order in the Far East, to establish in Peking a house of 
the Order where young missionaries from abroad could acquire 
a thorough knowledge of Chinese. Peking was selected for the 
location of the new house because it is one of the foremost cultural 
centers in China, but even more so because the dialect of Peking 
has become the official language for all China by order of the 
National Government. A beautiful old residence of a former 
Imperial prince was first rented and finally bought, and is now 
the property of the Order. It is conveniently located in a quiet 
neighborhood off the noisy thoroughfares, yet only a short walk 
from the campus of the Catholic University of Peking. With this 
new house the Franciscan Order has continued the ancient 
traditions which the celebrated Franciscan, Giovanni da Monte- 
corvino, first archbishop during the Mongol dynasty, had esta- 
blished more than six hundred years ago. 

That such a language school filled a real need, soon became 
evident from the fact that several other religious communities 
opened up similar schools for their mission candidates. Not a 
few other religious communities have sent their men to the Fran- 
ciscan language school for training. 

The new Franciscan House of Studies, however, was not 
intended merely to be a language school, but a house of Francis- 
can Studies in general, a center of Franciscan learning and scholar- 
ship. Today, without any doubt, it is in its initial stages and incom- 
plete, yet it has produced many gratifying results. 

The soul of the whole enterprise is the founder, the Reverend 
Father Alphonse Schnusenberg, O.F.M., who himself is a scholar 
of no mean repute. In collaboration with the distinguished sino- 
logist, Father Theodore Mittler, $.V.D., he published a Latin- 
Chinese Dictionary of Philosophical Terms which has enjoyed great 
popularity since the days of its first publication. Today Father 
Schnusenberg tries to attract Franciscan scholars to Peking, encou- 
rages and promotes studies among talented young missionaries, 

188 
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and, as far as possible, even aids them financially in their publica- 
tions. But closest to his heart is the solid scientific and ascetical 


education of the young native clergy of China, particularly those 
of the Seraphic Order. 


For the benefit of China’s native clergy the Franciscan House 
of Studies in Peking has published a long series of text books 
which in some respects are not like those used in Western coun- 
tries. For they take into consideration also the values of the old 
Chinese culture and show how the best of Chinese thought finds 
its perfection in the revealed truths of our Christian Faith. Thus 
Chinese teachings, like Hellenic thought in early Christendom, is 
used for the justification and illustration of Catholic Philosphy 
and Theology and the refutation of contrary erroneous opinions. 
That all of these works, being first attempts in their field, should 
be completely successful would be excepted only by those who 
are ignorant of the inherent difficulties of the task. As a matter 
of fact, even a partially successful attempt mut be considered as 
a noteworthy achievement, which will pave the way for more 
perfect results in the future. 


Among the publications of the Franciscan House of Studies 
the Theses Dogmaticae by Dr. Maurus Heinrichs, O.F.M., must 
be named first. This new text book of Dogmatic Theology has 
found wide acclaim and has been introduced in many Major 
Seminaries in China. As a preparation for this work, Father 
Heinrichs published several excellent studies in the Collectanea 
Commissionis Synodalis, (Peking); e.g. “De Natura Humana. 
Conamen Sino-theologicum”; “Quaedam Notulae Sino-theologicae 
circa Sacramentum Confirmationis”; “De Usu Philosophiae Sini- 
cae in Theologia Catholica” ; and the extensive study entitled, 
“Logos et Tao, Disquisitio de eorum Suppositione Theologica.” 


Moral Theology has been the special field of Father Hermes 
Peeters, O.F.M., who is both a Doctor of Theology and of Sino- 
logy. Of his Moral Theology, the first and the third volume have 
so far appeared in print and the second is in preparation. Perhaps 
it is yet too early for a proper appreciation of this work; that 
should be postponed until the work is complete. But there can 
be little doubt that these volumes will make the study of Moral 
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Theology much easier to the Chinese seminarian. Father Peeters, 
while studying Sinology at the University of Berlin, worked 
especially in the field of Manchu linguistics and prepared a Man- 
chu grammar which has been published in the Monumenta Serica, 
the Sinological journal of the Catholic University of Peking 
(1940). Father Peeters also became widely known through his 
clarification of missionary faculties, a work which has likewise 
been published under the auspices of the Franciscan House of 
Studies in Peking, and which has found its way into many Chinese 
seminaries. Of Father Peeter’s contributions to the mentioned 
Collectanea Commissionis Synodalis, we must mention his “His- 
toria Scientiae Logicae in Philosophia Sinica” and “De Studio 
Philosophiae in Seminariis Nostris.” 

A very active theological and sinological scholar is Dr. 
Gabriele Allegra, O.F.M., a graduate of the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute in Rome. His translation into Italian of the lyrics of 
Ch’u Yiian, a celebrated poet of pre-Christian China, has found 
a very favorable reception by competent scholars. A number of 
essays in the Collectanea Commissionis Synodalis give further 
proof of his profound scholarship. Among these contributions we 
notice his ““Notulae in Genesim” and his study “De carminibus 
Regni Chu.” His critical papers on the exegetical works in Chinese 
done by Protestant authors are most noteworthy and interesting. 
Among them we find “Christi Vitae a Protestantibus Sinice Exara- 
te” and “Protestantium Commentarii in Maatheum.” Father 
Allegra’s chief work, however, will be the translation of the entire 
Old Testament into Chinese. Father Schnusenberg, like another 
Maecenas, has provided him with a small staff of Chinese Fran- 
ciscans who have been trained by Father Allegra and work 
under his direction. The translation of the Psalms together 
with a learned introduction came off the press last October, 
and is published by the Franciscan House of Studies in Peking. 
‘ This work, which has been done with the greatest care, should 
have little to fear from the examination of the critical scholar. 
The entire Old Testament is expected to be on the market within 
five years unless conditions in Northern China deteriorate so as 
to make such work impossible. When the translation is finished, 
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it will be the first printed Catholic Old Testament in Chinese. 
Today Chinese Catholics have no Old Testament in their native 


tongue; the old translation of the Jesuit Fathers is extant only in 
a few manuscript copies. 


The field of Catholic Catechetics is represented by Father 
Simon Wagner, O.F.M., professor in the Regional Seminary of 
Taiyiian, Shansi. His Compendium Catechicae Missionalis, strong- 
ly influenced by the so-called Munich method of Catechetics, 
appeared in 1944. Its timeliness and importance may be seen 
from the fact that as a Latin text book it is the first of its kind 
in China. 

Also in the field of Philosophy Franciscan scholarship worked 
with remarkable results. Father Thomas Uyttenbroeck, O.F.M., 
Lector Generalis and Professor at the Central Seminary of Han- 
kow, published text books on Logic and Criteriology which were 
quickly followed by similar works on Ontology, Cosmology and 
Ethics. These books have been introduced into many seminaries, 
which is a good sign of their usefulness. Another book which was 
very favorably received was published by the same author under 
the title Sacerdotes Hominum Salvatores. 

Father Aloysius M. Contreras, O.F.M., has written a text book 
of Psychology and another on Natural Theology. In all these 
works much attention has been paid to Chinese thought of the 
past, and, in order to facilitate the understanding of the text by 
the Chinese seminarian, the Latin proper terms are always follow- 
ed by the corresponding Chinese terms. 


A masterpiece of scholarship along these lines is the History 
of Philosophy which was compiled by a group of Franciscan 
professors at the Central Seminary of Hankow. Published in 1944 
by the Franciscan House of Studies in Peking, the work includes 
a complete survey and evaluation of Chinese philosophy. 

The meditation book ‘‘Meditare” by Father Theodosius Maestri, 
O.F.M. is naturally of a different type from the foregoing works, 
but it is also a valuable publication of the Franciscan House of 
Studies. It is a translation of Roberto’s “Comede”’. 

Father Odoric Hemmerich, O.F.M., wrote a small work 
entitled De Vocatione Clericali the purpose of which is to show 
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that only young men with proper intentions and high qualifications 
are fit for the Sacred Priesthood. The same Franciscan is also the 
author of a history of the Diocese of Shochow, Shansi, which 
besides the religious development of that territory gives also a 
good deal of the political background. 

The leading sinologue of the Franciscan House of Studies in 
Peking is Dr. Beatus Theunissen, O.F.M., a graduate of the 
University of Berlin and Prefect of the Franciscan Language 
School. His texts for Kuo Yi (the official spoken language of 
today) and for Wen Li (the traditional literary Chinese) are 
highly esteemed and used also by students who have no connection 
with the Franciscan Language School. In addition, Father Theu- 
nissen has contributed many sinological studies to be Collectanea 
Commissionis Synodalis and similar periodicals. 

As has been pointed out before, most of these works are first 
attempts. Being pioneer attempts in a new field the word of the 
poet may be applied to them: “In magnis et voluisse sat est.” But 
we believe that it is safe to say that the first years of the Franciscan 
House in Peking have yielded remarkable results which promise 
even greater ones for the future. 


Oporic HEMMERICH, O.F.M. 


Peking. 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL’S A HISTORY OF WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY 


BOOK TWO 


CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


A Critical Analysis of Russell’s View 
of Catholic Philosophy 


This part of Russell’s History will be discussed in three sections. 
First, we must consider the relation that Russell sees between 
Catholic philosophy and medieval culture; secondly, his exposition 
of the general nature and development of Catholic philosophy; 
and then we will be in a position to examine and weigh the treat- 
ment accorded to particular representatives of Catholic philosophy. 


I. Catholic Philosophy and Social Causation 


The reader who comes upon Russell’s work with a recollection 
of Will Durant’s best-seller of two decades ago will not expect to 
find more than a few pages covering the gap between Plotinus 
and the dawn of Renaissance philosophy. Nor would Russell’s 
own fundamental contributions to recent philosophy lead one to 
expect him to devote a substantial portion of his book to the 
period of Catholic ascendancy in the history of thought. However, 
fifteen chapters or one-fourth of the History is given to Catholic 
philosophy, provisionally described (301) as that line of European 
thought which was dominant from Augustine to the Renaissance 
(more precisely to Occam). In addition to discussing the Fathers 
of the Church and the Schoolmen, Russell feels required to trace 
the religious development of the Jews and the Church of the first 


1. A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY by Bertrand Russell by 
permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc. Copyright, 1945 by Bertrand Russell. 
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four centuries. Moreover, conditions in the Mohammedan world 
during the Middle Ages are also touched upon for their bearing 
on Western life. 

At first glance the presence of this section lends an appearance 
of comprehensiveness to the History which is desirable in these 
Alexandrian days of summaries and surveys. A closer inspection 
reveals that only four complete chapters are given to a formal 
consideration of the Christian philosophers (Augustine, John the 
Scot, Aquinas and the Franciscan Schoolmen). Other philosophers 
treated are introduced almost incidentally in connection with 
Russell’s account of general cultural trends. Well over half the 
pages alloted to the Catholic period deal with the place of the 
early Church in the Roman Empire, its responsibility for the Dark 
Ages and its policy towards the barbarians, the growth of eccle- 
siastical power and the medieval conflict between Church and 
State (the Holy Roman Empire), the position and varying fortunes 
of the papacy in the new world order, the moral condition of 
medieval Christendom and the factors leading to the sixteenth- 
century revolt. What is usually taken to be general history thus 
holds a more prominent place in Russell’s volume than in any 
previous study of medieval philosophy. And the proportion of 
cultural to philosophical material is greater in this section of the 
history than in his treatmen of either ancient or modern philoso- 

hy. 
‘ It would not be difficult to point out historical and theological 
inaccuracies or a biased spirit in these pages. They present the 
viewpoint of an educated Englishman who has conveniently at 
hand his Cambridge Medieval History, Gibbon, Lea, White, 
Cumont, Lecky, some edition of Ueberweg and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Obviously this line of criticism does not belong to the 
philosopher. Something more is at stake in this section than 
whether there are only four Doctors of the Western Church 
(334, 381), or whether the sacraments are miraculous and magical 
(408-409), or whether devotion to learning was any part of St. 
Dominic’s original intention (451), or whether St. Jerome’s 
famous account of his dream fully expressed his mind upon the 
reading of pagan literature (343-Russell would perhaps be scan- 
dalized at the chapter entitled “Saint Jerome The Humanist,” in 
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E.K. Rand’s Founders of the Middle Ages). Mistakes of this 
sort are frequent enough to undermine confidence in the author 
as a guide to medieval history, but his central conception does not 
stand or fall with these particular points. This central position is 
a properly philosophical one, and can be dealt with only in a 
philosophical way. 

Unlike many authors who have written histories of philosophy, 
Russell is himself an eminent philosopher. Nor did he step out 
of character in composing the History, for it approaches its subject- 
matter from a definite philosophical standpoint. It is true that 
the Russell who collaborated with Whitehead is not much in 
evidence, except for the insistance upon a logical ground and 
control of mathematical reasoning. But ever since the First World 
War, Russell’s thought has been tending in the direction of logical 
analysis, semantics and social theory. For a full appreciation of his 
approach to Catholic philosophy, the reader should take into account 
the following writings: Philosophy; Religion and Science; Power: 
A New Social Analysis; The Meaning of Truth. In these books 
are set forth his general views on the nature and limits of philo- 
sophy which are implicitly brought to bear upon the history of 
Christian philosophy. I will draw upon them for what light they 
can shed upon Russell’s notion of the relation between medieval 
philosophy and its social milieu. 

That in Russell's own mind there is a grave problem precisely 
here is evident from his attempts to justify the subtitle of this 
History. He does not feel called upon to offer any special ex- 
planation of the connection between ancient or modern philosophy 
and the political and social circumstances of the times. With regard 
to the medieval period, however, it is impossible to include such 
a great amount of extra-philosophical material without some 
defense. Russell maintains (ix, 305-307) that so much social and 
political history was included because people are presumably un- 
familiar with this obscure medieval period. Apart from under- 
estimating the prevalence of high school and college courses in 
medieval history, Russell has not made evident the relevance of 
his numerous and extensive excursions into the byways. It is not 
the business of the author of a one-volume history of philosophy 
to instruct the common reader in the apochryphal and pseudepi- 
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gtaphical literature of the Bible, the Lives of the Desert Fathers, 
the details of the investiture controversy and of the drive against 
simony and concubinage, the dissolution of the Templars, the 
career of Cola di Rienzi, and the intricacies of the conciliar 
movement. This is specially not his office when considerations of 
space oblige him merely to mention without explaining the contents 
of the Rule of St. Benedict and Gregory's Pastoral Rule, and when 
he has no space even to mention the medieval educational curricu- 
lum and institutions or the dissemination of manuscripts. 

Even with some judicious pruning and additions, Russell still 
would consider it necessary to concentrate attention upon social 
and political matters. In order to appreciate this orientation of 
his treatment of Catholic thought, Russell’s conception of philoso- 
phy must be made explicit. In his introductory remarks (xiii), he 
states that all definite knowledge belongs to science, whereas all 
dogma about what is supposed to surpass definite knowledge 
belongs to theology. The No Man’s Land of philosophy lies some- 
where between these extremes. As can be gathered from his other 
writings, Russell does not admit any essential distinction between 
science and philosophy. What alone is proper to philosophy is a 
more critical arid general outlook. Its task is to analyze the findings 
of scietice, to state them accurately and to harmonize the various 
statements in a general account. Philosophy in this strict sense is 
a technical matter very largely independent of social circumstances. 
Although even here some reciprocal causality is detectable between 
society and philosophy, scientific methods are available for insuring 
common agreement on the basis of public evidence. 

So understood, genuine philosophy is sharply set off by Russell 
from what customarily goes by that name. There are a number of 
problems traditionally associated with philosophy, but which 
belong to this discipline only in an organic historical way. Meta- 
physics, for instance, discusses the existence of God, the freedom 
of will and the immortality of a substantial soul. But the revolution 
in modern physical theory and the advances in syntactical analysis 
are held by Russell and the logical empiricists to have discredited 
metaphysics and rendered its problems literally non-sensical. If 
men are still seeking insight along these lines, it must be gained 
by extra-scientific methods which cannot be recognized in philo- 
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sophy. In actual practice metaphysics is closely allied with the 
sealm of values, with the complex body of vital decisions which 
constitutes a man’s “philosophy of life.” 

Russell has long maintained, however, that ethics and axiology 
contain no assertions, in the strict sense of statements expressing 
scientifically ascertainable truth. Value judgments only give 
expression to a man’s personal desires, to a difference in individual 
taste — concerning which there is proverbially no disputing and 
no settling. Since there is no objective standard to which appeal 
can be made, questions of value lie wholly outside the domain of 
knowledge. 

Russells general position on metaphysics and values has had 
direct bearing upon the form which his account of the Catholic 
period in philosophy has taken. It is only due to ambiguity in the 
term that most of the thought during this period is called philoso- 
phy. Preoccupation with the objects of metaphysics is due to the 
influence of “revealed’’ dogma, and is a mark not of scientific 
philosophy but of religion and theology. The response of Catholic 
thinkers to matters of vital concern lies beyond scientifically 
controilable discussion by philosophy. “Philosophy” of the medie- 
val sort is subject to the laws of social causation, and can be 
explained for the most part in institutional terms through an 
analysis of the social forces at work during that age. Here is 
Russell's justification for the apportioning of his material, and for 
his repeated assertions that “Catholic philosophy is essentially the 
philosophy of an institution, namely the Catholic Church.” (306; 
cf. 785). As such, it can be best understood and evaluated in terms 
of the institutions, modes of thought and customs which shaped 
this philosophy in a determining way. 

Russell’s presupposition concerning philosophy and the writing 
of its history is not altogether clear or free from difficulties. This 
becomes evident in his attempt to distinguish his own teaching 
from that of Marxian Materialism (785-787), whose outlook on 
history he has construed in a narrow sense inacceptable to a critic 
like Sidney Hook. Russell observes rightly that social circumstances 
other than economic are quite important for determining a philo- 
sophy in the wider sense. But his own notion of political and 
social causes fails to take into account other areas of social pat- 
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terning — notably, educational and artistic forces — in his study 
of Catholic thought. The religious motive never emerges in its 
own right, but is consistently interpreted in terms of ecclesiastical 
power. Thus the Church’s opposition to divorce among royalty is 
understood primarily as a matter of policy (395-396), and the 
deeper motive at work behind ecclesiastical reform in the eleventh 
century is divined to be a search for power on the part of the 
clergy (407). In another section of the book (xiv), Russell under- 
lines the reciprocal causality which must be expected between a 
man’s philosophy and the times in which he lives. But apparently 
he looks upon medieval philosophy as an inexplicable exception 
to the rule, since he everywhere portrays its relation to the Church 
and the clerical mind as a one-way affair. Catholic philosophy is 
moulded and dominated by ecclesiastical institutions, but never 
seems to interact in an independent and mutual way. This makes 
for a simpliste recital, but it does not provide good history. Even 
Russell implicitly admits that philosophy had a decisive influence 
at least upon medieval political institutions, since he explains the 
political failure of the Albigenses as due to the absence of a 
philosophy which could reconcile heresy with royal claims to 
dominion (447). 

Russell’s statement that a genuine philosophy based upon logic 
and science tends to escape social causation has plausibility only 
so long as a quite restricted sense of social cause prevails. Neither 
the psychology of scientists nor the history of science bears out 
this purist standpoint. Russell himself seeks to explain John 
Dewey’s scientific philosophy in its industrialist and collectivist 
setting, and is somewhat taken aback at Dewey's counter-reference 
to the aristocratic antecedents of Russell’s own scientific philosophy 
(826-827). The logic of science does not differ only in degree 
from the procedure of philosophy: otherwise all contemporary 
philosophical tendencies would indeed be converging upon the 
position taken by Russell and logical analysis. 

When illustrating the way in which social causation is 
dimnished as soon as a problem becomes detailed and technical 
(786-787), Russell cites the long history of philosophical disputes 
concerning the problem of universals, the ontological argument 
for God’s existence, and materialism. This is very puzzling. Such 
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questions figured prominently in medieval discussions. The solu- 
tions offered in the age reaching from Augustine to Occam were 
not merely matters of temperament, nor did they merely reflect 
social conditions. The investigations was carried on then just as 
technically as it is today by a logical analyst. This would require 
of the historian of Catholic philosophy that he forsake the easy 
path of gossip, sociai history and topical survey for the more 
rigorous method of careful analysis and criticism. The double- 
standard treatment of medieval, in contradistinction to ancient and 
modern, philosophy still persists in Russell’s History. A study of 
the power motive in medieval institutions is no adequate subs- 
titute for a truly philosophical history of medieval philosophy. 

It is Russell’s contention that medieval thought is called philo- 
sophical only by courtesy. In support, he would adduce his well- 
known views on metaphysics and values. Concerning the problem 
of values, I find myself in material agreement with the American 
naturalists, although from a widely different standpoint. Unani- 
mity is not a criterion of what is truly philosophical, and hence 
is not a sufficient ground for dismissing ethics and the natural 
bases of religion from the field of philosophy. The naturalists 
would argue that we have only made a beginning in the applica- 
tion of scientific method to values, and that Russell’s attitude is 
unwarrantedly obstructionist. But I fail to see how they can 
advance their case a step without falling into psychologism. The 
basic reason for Russell’s banishment of ethics as an assertive 
discipline is his reduction of philosophy to science. For the same 
reason he has maintained the meaninglessness of metaphysics. 
Consequently, for him the technical discussions of medieval philo- 
sophy are based cn an appeal to an extra-philosophical mode of 
cognition fostered by theological power. It is then his univocal 
understanding of “definite knowledge” and of “public experience” 
which leads Russell to this method of dealing with Catholic 
thinkers. They in turn would maintain that Russell’s own position 
involves an appeal to the extra-philosophical criterion of the phy- 
sical sciences. 

Within the limits of a history of philosophy, there is no 
obligation to justify the theoretical principles which guided its 
composition. But those principles are at least rendered suspect 
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when found to be incompatible with the more immediate require- 
ments of historical thinking. No one has stated these requirements 
better than Russell himself. He remarks (39) that our initial 
attitude in studying a philosopher should be neither reverence nor 
contempt, but hypothetical sympathy. By the use of historical 
imagination we should try to understand how a line of thought 
could seem to be true, before we take up the subsequent task of 
determining whether in fact it is a true report. Undeniably, it 
seemed to the medievals that their thinking on certain problems 
was philosophical thinking, and that their inferences were rigor- 
ously and verifiably carried out. Whatever the changes in our 
prevailing notion of verifiability, then, the historian of philosophy 
is bound to convey an accurate and sufficiently detailed account 
of a man’s work to evoke that initial sympathy and shared insight 
which will enable us to know and judge a philosophy accurately. 
The remainder of this paper is intended to show that Russell has 
not successfully fulfilled his duty as an historian of Catholic philo- 
sophy. Hence there is some empirical presumption that his under- 
lying position on metaphysics and values is itself unsound. 


II. The General Notion and Development 
of Catholic Philosophy. 


The older version of Western philosophy, that the intellectual 
lights of Europe were dimmed for a millenium until the harbinger- 
notes of the Discourse on Method, underges some modification 
at Russell’s hands. For him philosophy went into decline after the 
death of Aristotle and continued in a parlous state until the 
Renaissance and Descartes. Among the Greeks, post-Aristotelian 
philosophy lost the spirit of originality and enterprise, catering to 
the weakness and personal needs of the people rather than pushing 
the investigation forward on its own merits. Catholic thought 
inherited the individualist and subjectivist bias of late antiquity. 
Its striking success during the patristic era is attributed by Russell 
to the consolatory value of its other-worldly dualism. The greatest 
among the Fathers was Augustine, who assured the triumph of 
Plato and the mathematical-mystical outlook among Christian 
thinkers until well into the thirteenth century. Aquinas’ impor- 
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tance lies mainly in his substitution of Aristotle for Plato, a 
preference which has characterized Scholasticism to the present 
day. This choice of the more empirically-minded Aristotle ultim- 
ately proved disastrous for the medieval synthesis. 

Since Occam there have been no great minds among the 
Scholastics. The epigoni have been content to transmit faithfully 
the tradition of the medieval Schoolmen, adding only minor 
embellishments. Russell is unwilling to allow that even the greatest 
Catholic thinkers are genuine philosophers, or that they can be 
placed in the same class with first-rate moderns. Aquinas, for 
instance (463), has the merit of an exact knowledge of Aristotle, 
but has little of the true philosophic spirit. Like other Catholics, 
he dees not set out on the philosophical inquiry regardless of 
where it may lead, but always has an apologetic intent primarily 
in mind. The medievals thought they knew the answers in advance 
through revelation. Their search for particular arguments in 
support of foregone conclusions was not a philosophical activity, 
but rather a piece of special pleading. Independent and disin- 
terested philosophizing had to await the liberation of the Western 
mind from Catholic dogma. 

This judgment by Russell probably will be more widely 
approved in America than any other stand taken in the History. 
It conveys the common estimate concerning Scholasticism, and 
points to the chief obstacle in the way of the advancement of 
Scholasticism here. Unfortunately, Russell assumes this position 
throughout the book without taking up in a formal way the histo- 
rical and theoretical questions which it raises. We have already 
seen that he gives only a chronological description of Catholic 
philosophy without betraying any acquaintance with contemporary 
discussion on the problems inherent in such a notion. Since the 
revival under Leo XIII, there has been considerable controversy 
among Catholic thinkers themselves about philosophia christiana. 
Hence it should not be made to appear that the fact and concept 
are considered self-evident and without a problematic aspect for 
the Catholic mind. It is the historian’s tack, moreover, to trace 
the relations between reason and revelation through the succes- 
sive phases of medieval thought. This has not been done by 
Russell, who touches only obliquely on this question in connection 
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with Origen’s work Against Celsus (328), and in allusions to 
Aquinas and the Latin Averroists (453-454). There is no synthetic 
study of the complicated topic, its development in the Christian 
tradition, and the effect of contact with Moslem theology and 
philosophy. 

Closely connected with this lacuna is the charge made by 
Russell (xviii, 302) that any study relying upon medieval philo- 
sophical sources must inevitably be one-sided. This lack of balance 
is due to the exclusively clerical authorship of the literature upon 
which the student must draw, with a consequent writing of philo- 
sophy from the viewpoint of the Church alone. This line of 
reasoning is hard to reconcile with Russell’s own admission that 
ecclesiastical power was not imposed from without but rested 
upon solid popular support. If the vast majority fo people held 
for the truth of the Catholic faith, then the writing of philosophy 
by the clerks (some only in minor orders) was simply a case of 
functional initiative on the part of the educated portion of the 
community. Russell on occasion (446-447) presumes that plain 
people were inclined to heresy, and that popular feeing is most 
authentically expressed in heretical writings. As a historian, he 
had ample opportunity to illustrate dissident opinion from the 
field of philosophy. Yet the Almaricians are absent from these 
pages, while a single parenthetical phrase (455) is bestowed upon 
David of Dinant. Nor can any amount of interesting “background 
material” redeem an explanation of thirteenth-century intellectual 
life which completely ignores the movement of “Avicennizing 
Augustinism” during the first part of the century. According to 
Russell, Avicenna’s influence was felt in the Mohammedan world, 
Averroes’ in the West (424). 

It is understandable, then, why the very names of Gundissali- 
nus, William of Auvergne, Alexander of Hales and John of 
Rochelle are missing from this History, and why Albert the Great 
is only mentioned in passing. The reader is given not the slightest 
hint as to the existence and importance of Augustinism in the 
period before Duns Scotus. A paragraph each is devoted to St. 
Bonaventure and Matthew of Aquasparta, in which we are told 
only that the former followed St. Anselm and never quoted from 
the Arabian philosophers, and that the latter mentions Avicenna; 
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Anselm and Augustine. Apparently, Russell considers it a sufficient 
characterization of these philosophers to note the authors they cite. 
Not a word is said, however, about divine illumination, rationes 
seminales, the plurality of forms in man, the temporal creation 
of the world, spiritual matter, or the other distinctive theses 
upheld by the Augustinist masters. Little wonder that there emerges 
a wooden account of St. Thomas, who is completely divorced 
from his historical setting and from the issues which determine 
his true significance. 

It is strange, however, that more is not told about the Latin 
Averroists beyond a cryptic reference to “a large body of unprofes- 
sional free-thinkers, who denied immortality” (427), and professed 
the doctrine of the two truths (453). In a History of Philosophy 
which admits the names and exploits of a thousand lay figures, 
Siger of Brabant would seem to deserve a page or two of accurate 
doctrinal exposition. Russell might have found in him a quite 
professional philosopher and educational power, and in his move- 
ment a good deal more than a denial of personal immortality. 
More important for the main thesis of his section on Catholic 
philosophy, however, is the failure to analyze what would be a 
representative concrete instance of papal influence upon university 
life and the course of philosophical development. Not a subtle 
principle of selection but lack of first-hand acquaintance with 
medieval sources explains this oversight. Even though Lea and 
White were uninterested in Latin Averroism (not a very satisfac- 
tory term for a position containing so many Avicennian and 
“pure” Aristotelian elements), the historian of philosophy might 
rectify any onesidedness in the record and might test whether 
medieval Christian thinkers have any philosophic spirit through 
a study of this movement and the opposition which greeted it in 
Scholastic quarters. One such definite investigation would be worth 
all the colorful irrelevancies with which Russell has padded his 
text. 

A confusing equivocity hampers his theoretical description of 
Catholic philosophy as a major factor contributing to the increasing 
“subjectivism” of the Western mind. Careful semantic analysis is 
required to distinguish the various senses in which Russell uses 
this term. Historically, they are all connected with his admiration 
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for the pre-Socratic scientific outlook. I have always considered 
Russell’s emphasis upon philosophy as a search for the truth about 
the world for its own sake and not merely as food for our whims 
and prejudices to be a sound corrective for the abuses of epistemo- 
logy and Lebensphilosophie. But it has also seemed to me that 
Russell over-stressed cosmic piety to the point of forgetting that 
not the cosmos but only man is pious, and that neither “subjective” 
nor “objective” have meaning apart from man the knower. This 
impression is only confirmed by the present polemic against Catho- 
lic subjectivism. Russell holds, however, that modern philosophy 
is far the greater sinner in this regard, due chiefly to the growth 
of idealism. Hence he forthrightly prefers the cool logic of Aqui- 
nas to the sentimentality of Rousseau (694), and the older apolo- 
getics to William James’ will-to-believe (818). 

Among the elements in Russell’s conception of medieval sub- 
jectivism, three will be mentioned here: the cosmological, the 
teleological and the ethical factors. What is said about the epis- 
temological and metaphysical aspects can be left for the special 
discussion of his treatment of Augustine. In his exposition of 
Aristotle's physical doctrines, Russell notes that the earth is at the 
center of the universe, and also that the upper regions are more 
divine than the lower (206-207). Over against his view he sets 
the Copernican view which displaces the eath from its central 
position (526, 537-538). Russell repeats the conventional obser- 
vation that as a result man was dethroned from the place of 
pre-eminence accorded to him in medieval cosmology. It has often 
been pointed out that man’s primacy was not based by medieval 
philosophers upon the place of the earth in the Ptolemaic system, 
both because the earth’s central position was also the lowest and 
because the Ptolemaic explanation which, moreover, was not con- 
sidered to be the only way of saving the appearances. Angels, being 
higher kinds of intellectual substance, were assigned by the medie- 
vals as movers of the superior heavenly bodies. To read back the 
passions and stupidities of the Renaissance conflict into the ordinary 
medieval cosmology is to substitute a history of sensibilities for one 
of philosophies. But at no time in its development would Scholas- 
ticism be cowed by the physical insignificance of our planet into 
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abandoning a measured humanism founded upon the primacy of 
spirit over the entire order of matter. 

Related with this issue is a further consequence of the new 
scientific procedure: the banishing of purpose from the physical 
universe (538). Russell sees a marked affinity between the modern 
scientific outlook and the atomism of Democritus (67, 73). The 
backwardness of the medievals in scientific research, on the con- 
trary, is accounted for by their adherence to Aristotle in favoring 
final cauSe as the basic scientific concept. This explanation is not 
to be attributed solely to the mathematical-physical standpoint of 
Russell, who is mainly concerned with those sciences in which 
the mechanistic hypothesis has proved most useful. Significantly, 
he shows little imaginative sympathy with the biological studies 
of Aristotle. Yet the fact is that classical physics did not in 
practice distinguish sufficiently between philosophy of nature and 
the natural sciences. This led to considerable anthropomorphism 
and a premature sense of completeness in the medieval cosmology. 
But it also holds a pitfall for the historian of philosophy who 
may be led into a similar confusion between philosophy and the 
particular sciences from the side of science itself. Russell would 
eliminate finality entirely from philosophy because of the actual 
success of mechanism as a methodological convenience in certain 
sciences. This argument stands or falls with his identification of 
philosophy and science, and his reduction of other sciences to 
mathematical physics. Russell is more endebted to Descartes than 
is apparent from his approach to this philosopher. 

The most important facts adduced by Russell in determining 
Catholic subjectivism are its moral preoccupation and its indi- 
vidualistic ethic. In accord with his general principles, Russell 
writes off the moral philosophy of the Middle Ages as a straining 
after edification at the expense of truth. The true grounds of 
dispute are apt to remain obscured due to Russell’s concentration 
upon the socially beneficial results by which moralists are supposed 
to be guided in their thinking. The agnostic heroism of “a free 
man’s worship” still dominates the author's, outlook, leading him 
to confuse edifying with expedient consequences. The moralist 
aims at a true reading of man’s ethical situation, whatever the 
direction it takes. The results are not always pleasant or satisfying 
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or socially useful in a normative science, but neither are conclusions 
which do promote virtuous behavior disqualified by that reason 
alone from the field of disinterested inquiry. Moral agnosticism has 
no monopoly upon the philosophical attitude unless it can be 
shown that human reason cannot arrive at a knowledge of God 
through ordinary cognitive means, and that a study of the good 
is resolvable into linguistic analysis (93). In this extreme position, 
Russell has been followed by few contemporaries. He would 
doubtless decry the existentialist claim that the true for me is the 
edifying. But he can scarcely claim to speak for philosophy itself 
in disowning ethics as part of practical philosophy. 

\/ To support the thesis concerning a Catholic predilection for 
subjectivism in ethics, this History is forced to do violence to its 
matter. A claim is made that whereas the classical Greek philo- 
sophers always though of man as essentially a member of a com- 
munity, the Stoics and Christians were individualistic (598). 
Christianity is primarily an ethic of individual salvation; for this 
reason, St. Francis is unique among the saints in placing the 
welfare of others before his own salvation (450). Because virtue 
is internal and can be acquired by a man in spite of external 
circumstances, “there is therefore no need to seek a just social 
system, since social injustice affects only unimportant n:stters” 
(177). Due to their insistence upon humility and the virtuousness 
of the poor and humble, Christian thinkers completely rejected 
the intellectual virtues taught by Aristotle (ébid.). Not «he social 
and intellectual virtues, but only the personal moral virtues are 
inculcated by Christian ethics (178, 297). Hence the Schoolmen 
took no notice of the political writings of Plato and Aristotle 
(509). What speculation they did upon political philosophy was 
directed exclusively towards a political justification of Pope and 
Emperor (ibid., xviii-xix). Although a later development added 
a theology of the Church to the theology of the individual (346), 
the incorporation of men into the Church as a social institution 
and into the imperial state is an external addition prompted by 
the desire for power on the part of the clerics. — It will be most 
effective simple to present this amazing catena aurea without 
comment. The sources cannot instruct a historian unless he con- 
sults them. 
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Finally, Russell advances his conception of that phase of 
Catholic thought called Scholasticism. It began toward the end of 
the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century with Roscelin 
(407, 418). This late beginning is required because Scholasticism 
is defined by Russell as an Aristotelian movement (435). Although 
he lists as another mark of Scholasticism its confidence in dialectic 
and syllogistic reasoning, Russell gives no history either of the 
Scholastic method or of the development of Aristotelian logic. He 
does inform us that Beethius translated Aristotle’s Categories and 
De Emendatione (sic; 419), but from his references to Porphyry 
and to the problem of universals (435, 472), it is not clear 
whether Russell appreciates the continuity of the Aristotelian 
tradition in the West. The inadequacy of his clearcut division of 
Catholic thinkers into Platonic Fathers and Aristotelian School- 
men is also evident in his remarks on medieval Platonism (143, 
418). To say that everything was omitted from the known Plato 
except what was obviously religious des indeed make the Timaeus 
seem a silly source, and also makes the Chartrian cosmogony and 
humanism seem quite unintelligible and unworthy of mention. 
Russell is handicapped throughout by his omission of all the Greek 
Fathers except Origen, by his apparent ignorance of pseudo- 
Dionysius (to whose “work” he refers rather darkly, 403-404), 
and by his failure to recognize the direct influence of Proclus’ 
Elements of Theology and the Liber De Causis upon the Scholastic 
mind. 

The history of Catholic philosophy comes to an abrupt close 
with William of Occam who is called here the last original mind 
among the Scholastics (475). The only later Scholastic honored 
with personal mention is Bellarmine. Hence no account is taken 
even of the later development in political philosophy. More serious 
for the continuity and proportion of this History, it is made to 
appear that modern philosophy made a clean break with Scholas- 
ticism and owed nothing to its predecessors. Thus no comparison 
is made between the Scholastic background and the problems and 
concepts found in Descartes or Spinoza or Locke. It is hardly 
sufficient at the present stage of scholarship to remark that all 
sorts of scholastic maxims are found in Descartes’ positive theory 
of knowledge (567), or that some people questionably consider 
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Spinoza to have been influenced by Maimonides (428). Gilson 
and Koyré and Sirven, Wolfson and Dunin-Borkowski and the 
Guttmanns have written in vain, so far as any change in the 
popular account of philosophy can be detected in this History. 
Nor is there any recognition of the part played by the Fons Vitae, 
Maimonides and other Jewish sources in the growth of Scholastic 
philosophy itself. 


III. Russell and Three Catholic Philosophers. 


The ultimate test of a history of philosophy is the quality of 
its treatment of individual thinkers. In order to give a fair 
sampling of Russell’s performance, I will consider briefly his 
chapters on Augustine, Boethius and Aquinas. These philosophers 
are chosen both because their text is well-established and because 
translations of their major works are available. There are a 
sufficient number of reliable studies upon these three figures to 
determine the outlines of their doctrine and historical position 
without more than ordinary effort. Moreover, they are all key 
thinkers in understanding the development of thought during the 
Catholic period. Hence what is said about them is a touchstone 
for determining the worth of a study on medieval philosophy. 

a) Augustine. As might be excepted, Russell devotes some 
interesting pages to as much of the colorful life of Augustine as 
can be gathered from the Confessions. He does not attempt to 
trace the various sources and development of Augustine’s thought, 
although this task would be quite pertinent to the purpose of 
the book. He gives no indication of having consulted any writings 
of the bishop of Hippo other than the Confessions and The City 
of God. This may account for the fact that his biographical pages 
represent so many lost opportunities to convey something more 
than the well-known but always fascinating tale of the great 
saint’s youth. Russell is vastly amused at the spectacle of Augustine 
devoting several chapters to the theft of worthless pears. Taking 
this as a sign of morbidity, Russell theorizes about the origin of 
the sense of sin, “Which was very strong in his day” (345). 
Thereby the point of the incident is lost, for Augustine was 
probing into the mystery of evil sought and done for its own 
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sake. It would indeed be an instance of abnormal preoccupation 
with “a boyish prank,” were not Augustine pointing the way 
towards the real source of evil in the intention of a deliberate 
will. Quite naturally, this passage might have led to a discussion 
of the problems raised in such a treatise as the De Libero Arbitrio, 
but the reader will search in vain here for a study of /ibido, will 
and God as man’s true good. 

Similarly, Russell censures Augustine (347) for not advocating 
gentler pedagogical methods in conjunction with his recounting 
of schoolboy beatings. Russell goes on to infer that a schoolmaster’s 
blows are both a desirable and a logical part of education for 
one who is obsessed with sin. But Augustine draws his own con- 
clusion in the magnificent passages in the De Magistro which 
defend the primacy and integrity of the learner over the human 
teacher, and which outline the doctrine of the inward truth and 
the magister interior. An historian’s mettle is tested by his acquain- 
tance with his sources and by the judgment which he exercises 
in their use. Russell has failed to follow through from a passage 
in the autobiography to some really significant exposition of 
Augustine’s philosophy. From his testy remark that Augustine (the 
author of a five-fold refutation of the Manicheans and one of 
our chief sources for a knowledge of this sect) ought to have gone 
into detail about the Manichean beliefs instead of merely stating 
that they were wrong, the reader will draw the inevitable con- 
clusion that Russell himself might study with benefit the details 
of Augustine’s writings. 

The doctrinal study of Augustine first takes up his “pure 
philosophy.” It turns out that for Russell “the best purely philo- 
sophical work in Saint Augustine’s writings is the eleventh book 
of the Confessions” (353). It cannot be denied that this passage 
contains one of Augustine’s most penetrating analyses, but Russell 
confines his discussion of Augustine’s pure philosophy entirely to 
the problem of time as set forth in the Confessions. No attention is 
paid to the philosophical writings of the years 386-390, which 
contain at least as good philosophizing as the famous inquiry into 
the nature of time. Due to this arbitrary limitation of Augustine’s 
philosophy to the doctrine on time, Russell’s exposition is singul- 
arly unbalanced. The great and characteristic Augustinian themes 
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find no place in this History. The answer to the Academics, the 
problem of truth and certitude, the relation of sense and reason, 
exemplarism and illumination, the divine will and memory, the 
eternal law and immortality, the conversion of the soul to God 
and beatitude, the existence and nature of God, the relations of 
reason and faith — all these pillars of Augustine’s philosophy 
and of Christian thought for a whole age are passed over in 
silence. 

If some proportion had been maintained in the presentation 
of St Augustine, it is doubtful whether Russell’s charge that the 
doctrines on time and the Cogito minister to an extremely sub- 
jectivistic outlook (354-355) could be even plausibly advanced. 
It is not clear what theory of time is considered by Russell to 
be objective and scientific. In any case, he labels as subjectivistic 
any theory which admits a relational factor in time. Russell con- 
fesses that he cannot understand why Aristotle should consider 
numeration essential to time (206). Consequently, he is unable 
to characterize the Augustinian teaching on time as distentio animi 
otherwise than as a doctrine which makes time only an aspect of 
our thoughts. Even more unhappy than this overlooking of the 
duration which is measured, is the assimilation of Augustine’s 
doctrine to that of Kant. Both here and in the assertion of a simple 
identity between the Augustinian and Cartesian views of the Cogito, 
Russell omits decisive differences whose full weight could be 
appreciated by the reader only on condition that something more 
than a few quotations from the eleventh book of the Confessions 
and one passage from the Soliloquies were provided for compar- 
ison. 

After an eight-page exposition of The City of God, Russell 
fears that “from the above summary, the importance of the work 
may not be clear” (362). His fear is justified from the philoso- 
phical standpoint, for he has managed to make this summary 
without ever explaining how the two cities are constituted. This 
feat is accomplished by failing to recognize the importance attach- 
ed by Augustine to the dynamism of will, the corporative power 
of love, the specification of ends, and the central significance of 
the Incarnation for time and history. Such recognition would 
suppose some study of the psychological and moral investigations 
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conducted by Augustine under apparently unrewarding theological 
headings. 

The best that can be said about Russell’s account of the 
theology of St. Augustine is that the Pelagian controversy was an 
involved affair, and can be best understood in the light of the 
entire theory of grace. It is somewhat improbable that textual 
justification can be found for the statement that “all who die 
unbaptized, even infants, will go to hell and suffer unending 
torments” (365). Perhaps the main trouble is that Russell is 
erroneously convinced that for Augustine the City of God and the 
Catholic Church are coterminous, and that membership in the 
Church is considered to be a guarantee of salvation. 

b) Boethius. It is quite refreshing to find genuine admiration 
for Boethius in the few pages devoted to him in this History 
(370-373). This admiration, however, is called forth because 
Boethius appears to Russell as the last representative of the pagan 
attitude in a Christian age. Bravely ignoring the scholarship of 
half a century, Russell revives the Boethius familiar to readers of 
Gibbon. Doubt is cast upon the authenticity of all the Opuscula 
Sacra, which are set aside as spurious and purely theological in 
content. No hint is given of the logical or other writings of 
Boethius or of his method, although two of his translations of 
Aristotle are cited elsewhere. His only influence upon the medieval 
world is said to be in the transmission of a Platonic doctrine. The 
designation of Boethius as the first of the Scholastics by Grabmann 
and Rand would therefore make little sense to the writer of this 
History. 

I do not doubt that Russell has made a careful study of at 
least the Consolations (sic) of Philosophy. Yet he explains that it 
is written in alternating dialogue, Bcethius, in his own person, 
speaking in prose, and Philosophy replying in verse. Russell terms 
pantheistic the famous equation of God, goodness and beatitude 
which was already an Augustinian commonplace. There is no 
reason, then, to be surprised that this did not shock Christian 
readers. Ironically enough, Russell quotes the very passage which 
belies a pantheistic interpretation: “Everyone that is happy is a 
god, but by nature there is only one God, but there may be many 
by participation.” The third of the Theological Tractates would 
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have aided in the exegesis of this crucial passage, which evokes 
a memory of St. Peter and prepares the way for the Thomistic 
theory of participated and unparticipated being. 

I hesitate to disturb the picture of Beethius’ classic calm as 
portrayed here: “There is no trace of the superstition or morbid- 
ness of the age, nor obsession with sin, no excessive straining 
after the unattainable” (371). Here, apparently, is the perfect | 
antithesis to the passionate sin-ridden Augustine. Yet one need 
not go to the opposite position of Hildebrand and Carton in order 
to upset this neat contrast. The dignified style of Boethius at first 
reading may tend to conceal his deep involvement in the problem 
of evil and his need for a theodicy. But we cannot fail to detect 
the grave concern behind the bi sunt verses, which echo the 
transiency of all things temporal down the archways of the Middle 
Ages. Traces of astrology and even references to magical practices 
have been found in Boethius by Bonnaud; Klinger has detected 
the influence of Christian sacred hymns upon his metre. The 
Boethius who counsels us on the need for purification and prayer 
to a personal God, on friendly commerce with a beatifying God 
and humility before Him, takes us beyond the merely nominal 
Christian of Gibbon and Russell. His Christian humanism included 
all that was best in pagan thought. If he did not strive for the 
unattainable, it was because for him the goal of all striving is 
no other than the God under Whose providential care we live and 
move. 

c) Aquinas. A truly formidable impression of St. Thomas is 
produced in this History. He is pictured as being just as purely 
Aristotelian as Boethius and the whole Middle Ages before him 
were Platonic. Even the Neoplatonism of Augustine is thought 
to have been distasteful to the Angelic Doctor, who almost single- 
handedly transferred the official Catholic allegiance to Aristotle. 
Under this powerful patronage, Aristotle has become so revered 
a figure that Catholics think it impious for anyone to criticize him. 
No liberty of thought now remains to Catholic thinkers, for 
Aquinas’ “system has to be taught as the only right one” (452). 
Aquinas showed originality only in adapting Aristotle to Christian 
purposes: his forte is rigid systematization of Catholic belief. He 
argues fairly, but the conclusions at which he is to arrive are 
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foregone. Propaganda, not philosophic merit, has placed him 
where he is. 

The responsibility for such a caricature lies mostly with 
Catholics themselves, not with Russell. They too often approach 
Aquinas in a thoroughly unhistorical and uncritical way. They tend 
to simplify issues to the point of eliminating the many Platonic- 
Augustinian features in his thought; they play him treason by 
treating Aristotle with something less than the philosophical in- 
tegrity behind St. Thomas’ treatment of him; they think it scan- 
dalous that in the present day there should be vigorous Scotistic or 
Suarezian schools among Catholics. Their own repetitious and 
Islamic spirit has reflected unfairly upon Saint Thomas and upon 
those who are truly seeking to advance philosophy in the light 
of Thomistic principles. 

Russell alone, however, must be held accountable for refusing 
in any true sense to join issue philosophically with Aquinas. Taking 
the Contra Gentiles to be his most important philosophical writing, 
Russell considers his duty as a historian discharged when he gives 
a précis of the more important chapters in this work. In the 
medieval section of this History, there are all too many samples, 
abstracts and summaries, all too much talk about influences and 
authors cited, and all too little coming to grips with a theory in 
the way that Russell does come to grips with Berkeley and William 
James. With respect to Aquinas, Russell seems to have taken too 
much to heart his own advice to readers that they can come to 
know Spinoza without bothering to master the details of his 
demonstrations (572). But a Cook’s tour of the chapter-headings 
in the Contra Gentiles is not the same thing as a philosophical 
treatment of the Thomistic synthesis. 

From among all the basic doctrines of Aquinas, Russell chooses 
three for his criticism. He devotes a paragraph each (462) to 
the indissolubility of marriage, the existence of God, and the 
predication of abstract and concrete terms to God. His aim in 
each case is to show that the reasons adduced by Aquinas in 
support of his teaching are demonstrably false or improbable, but 
that this would mean nothing to a mind which is really reliant 
upon faith rather than upon any reasoning which might be 
tactically advanced. 
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In order to prove his point with regard to the indissolubility 
of marriage, Russell has recourse to a questionable expedient. 
The two arguments which he says constitute the ground for 
Aquinas are taken from the chapter on the natural character of 
matrimony (C.G. III, 122). He neither mentions nor discusses a 
single argument advanced in the chapter (C.G. III, 123) which 
is formally epncerned with the indissolubility of marriage. In 
addition, his statement of these arguments is trimmed to the 
refutation which is to follow: “The father is useful in the educa- 
tion of the children, (a) because he is more rational than the 
mother, (b) because being stronger, he is better able to inflict 
physical punishment” (462). Aquinas did not need to wait for 
the modern educator to learn that men in general are not “more 
rational” than women, in the sense of having greater intellectual 
capacity for learning. From the context, however, it is evident 
that by ratio Aquinas here means the kind of prudent wisdom 
and experience which a mature man ordinarily brings with him 
into married life. The unique masculine contribution is not made 
at the expense of the woman’s own special gifts, but Aquinas 
holds that a chid should not be deprived of the distinctive 
guidance and character formation which come from the father as 
the head of the family. When Russell adds that the modern 
educator would “point out that fathers, in the modern world, 
have scarcely any part in education,” (/oc. cit.) I am at a loss to 
know whether he is thereby attacking Aquinas or deploring 
modern home life. Similarly, it is at least debatable whether the 
disciplining of youthful passions (and not merely corporal punish- 
ment) is not essential to chid training. Aquinas dees not suppose, 
especially in moral matters, that all his arguments convey apodeic- 
tic proof. One would gather from Russell that only insincerity 
can prompt a thinker to advance probable arguments even in 
moral philosophy. By passing over the formal problem of faith 
and reason, Russell wrongly implies that the relation between the 
natural and the supernatural teaching on marriage is a clandestine 
one, now at last exposed. 

Concerning the Thomistic proofs for God's existence, Russell 
has this to say: “All of these, except to one from teleology in 
lifeless things, depend upon the supposed impossibility of a series 
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having no first term. Every mathematician know that here is no 
such impossibility; the series of negative integers ending with 
minus one is an instance to the contrary” (462). This is as much 
discussion as we are vouchsafed on this cardinal point in Thomistic 
philosophy. Russell prefers to postpone his major discussion of 
arguments for God's existence until he takes up Leibniz, whom 
he considers to have expressed these arguments better than any 
previous thinker. In this latter context (587), he again draws upon 
a mathematical example in order to disprove the impossibility of 
an infinite series, appealing this time to the series of proper 
fractions having no first term. Russell’s entire refutation suffers 
from an ignoratio elenchi. Aquinas dees not maintain that every 
series must have a first term, for he makes it clear that this would 
not be impossible if the members were only accidentally related. 
He is considering only a series of essentially subordinated mem- 
bers. Moreover, every philosopher should know that the argument 
attempts to account for a series of entities in the real order of 
existence, not for a series of mathematical terms. Both here and 
in a previous statement (455), Russell completely misses the 
meaning of the argument from purpose, which concerns purposive 
activity not in lifeless things only but in non-intelligent things, 
and indeed in all beings that are directed to an end. 


In the final paragraph of his criticism, Russell states: 

The contentions that God’s essence and existence are one and the same, 
that God is His own goodness, His own power, and so on, suggest a con- 
fusion, found in Plato, but supposed to have been avoided by Aristotle, 
between the manner of being of particulars and the manner of being of 
universals. God’s essence is, one must suppose, of the nature of universals, 
while His existence is not. It is not easy to state this difficulty satisfactorily, 
since it occurs within a logic that can no longer be accepted. But it points 
clearly to some kind of syntactical confusion (462). 


The reader who is not altogether cowed by this pronouncement 
from the acceptable new logic incarnate will probably wish to 
examine the whole matter more thoroughly. He will naturally 
turn first to the Thomistic treatment of the divine names, where 
the sense in which God is concretely good is distinguished from 
the sense in which He is His own goodness. Then, perhaps, in 
order to learn why Russell should think that God’s essence (which 
alone of all real essences is subsistent to be) is of the nature of 
universals, he will refer to Russell’s previous chapters on Aris- 
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totle’s logic and metaphysics. There Russell is seen to be some- 
what puzzled about the relation between universals and first and 
second substances (163,200), and concludes that the Aristotelian 
notion of essence is a most muddle-headed affair (165, 200). 
Unfortunately, not much more is said in clarification of these 
concepts by Russell, for he does not conceive it to be within his 
province to trace their development from Aristotle to Aquinas. We 
are left with the dictum that since Aquinas merely adopts the 
Aristotelian phi .., -) |, ..\ stand or rather fall with his 
muddleheaded predecessor. 

An unusually persistent reader may at last summon up the 
courage to inquire about the inadequacy of the old logic which 
underlies all Thomistic philosophy like a foundation of sand. 
Russell’s reply will be found scattered throughout his History and 
his other works. The indictment begins with Plato, who is censured 
for succumbing to the infantile disease concerning relative terms, 
and is carried down to Leibniz (cf. 129, 202, 595, 732-733, 745- 
746). Indeed, no philosophy antedating Russell’s own logical 
analysis is basically sound from the new logical viewpoint. Its 
thesis is that language contains three sorts of words .— substan- 
tive, adjectival and relative— which traditional logic mishandled. 
This older logic illegitimately transferred the first two kinds of 
words into descriptions of the world-structure in its theory of 
substance and accidents. Corresponding to this was the assumption 
that every proposition has a subject and predicate. As a conse- 
quence, relative terms were overlooked, relational propositions 
were declared impossible, and the reality of relation itself was 
attacked. The subject-predicate logic leads inevitably to monism. 

Here I will be concerned only with the charge that traditional 
logic maintains the unreality of relations. The older philosophers 
were not unaware of the linguistic problem in connection with 
the doctrine of substance and accident, and in this regard they 
were not so naive as Russell has made them to appear in his many 
routine attempts to discredit metaphysics. Concerning relations, 
however, Russell is constantly generalizing upon the logical usage 
of Spinoza and Hegel. A subject-predicate logic would necessarily 
issue in monism only if it must hold with Spinoza “that every 
proposition has a single subject and a single predicate” (577), 
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meaning thereby that the predicate is unique and exclusive. And 
why must such a logic either ignore relations or seek to prove 
them unreal? Russell’s contentions on this score cannot even be 
appreciated apart from the special terminology of Bradley. Is it 
so that if every fact consists in having some property, then 
“relations cannot be real, since they involve two things, not one” 
(733)? In the first place, Russell has experienced great difficulty 
with the term “property”. In his treatment of Aristotle he seems 
to identify it with the substantial es: +. ..‘*~.,°200). But if such 
an identification is unfounded, then a tuing need not consist only 
in having a property. Even if we retain Bradley's usage, the con- 
sequence for relation would follow only if property is taken in 
an unduly restricted sense. 


Russell himself distinguishes between that sort of property 
which des not involve any other thing (quality), and that kind 
of property which does involve one other thing (relation). The 
subject-predicate logic would be antagonistic towards relation only - 
if always took “property” in the sense of quality. Monistic logic 
dees precisely this in the theory of internal “relations”. Aristote- 
lian philosophy, on the other hand, has always maintained the 
distinction between the two meanings of “property”. It is em- 
bodied in the important distinction between absolute and relative 
accidents, between the esse and the esse ad of accidental being. 
This is a problem taken up in the Aristotelian discussion of the 
categories. Unfortunately, it is evident from his treatment of this 
part of Aristotle’s system (199-200) that Russell has neither 
sympathy with, nor understanding of, the complete Aristotelian 
doctrine on the categories. He dees not follow the development 
of Aristotle’s thought from the Categories to the Metaphysics, and 
has no notion of the Thomistic advance in the theory of categories. 

He fails to note that the categories are not only logical con- 
cepts but are also classes of real being. Hence relation is matter 
not only for traditional logic but also for traditional metaphysics, 
which is at pains to defend and to explain in what precisely 
consists the reality of relation. Only a failure to familiarize 
lead Russell into the position he has taken. Here again he has 
been deceived by the term “theological” applied to the De Trini- 
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tate of Augustine, the Tractates of Boethius and the Summa of 
Aquinas. In works such as these he would have come upon the 
magnificent medieval treatments of the philosophical concept of 
relation as an aid to the understanding of the Trinity. Medieval 
theologians who held that the Trinity is constituted by the relation 
of origin among the Divine Persons would be somewhat non- 
plussed by hearing it charged that the kind of logic they employed 
must necessarily lead them to ignore relations or prove them 
unreal. 

Russell has said and left unsaid other things about St. Thomas. 
He finds a hint of the contract theory of the origin of government 
in Aquinas (630); he would like to equate what Aquinas says 
about natural law with what Locke holds concerning the state of 
nature (623); he assimilates Leibniz to St. Thomas on the relation 
between the divine actions and the laws of logic (585). Yet he 
has set some sort of record in explaining both Aquinas and all 
other Catholic philosophers without a single mention of the notion 
of analogy! The nearest approach to any awareness of this con- 
cept (not to speak of its theoretical importance and its essential 
bearing upon the connection of medieval philosophy with political 
and social circumstances) are two passing references to symbols 
(155, 405). 

Russell’s final judgment upon Aquinas is that he made an 
epochal mistake in choosing Aristotle over Plato (478). To 
abandon the religious temperament of the latter for the empirical 
bent of the former was unwittingly to prepare the way for 
modern scientific naturalism. It would have been better to retreat 
amidst Platonic dreaming than to open the sluiceways to empirical 
reality. This evaluation depends for its force upon Russell’s special 
theory of the nature of theology. For him, theology is the off- 
spring of mathematics, a dogmatizing about the eternal and 
immutable truths revealed in mathematics. Every religious philo- 
sophy must therefore pattern itself upon mathematics: it cannot 
base itself upon empirical evidence, but must have recourse to a 
so-called higher way of a priori intuition and innatism. Science, 
on the contrary, is based upon evidence and perception rather 
than upon intuition or authority (37, 269, 478, 527, 610, 835). 

This view is not without its historical difficulties even on 
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Russell’s terms. It is not consequential to stress the contrast be- 
tween the Platonic and Aristotelian outlooks, when Aristotle is 
declared to be only a watered-down version of Plato (162). 
Further, when classifying the various philosophers, Russell is 
forced to include Aquinas (because of his religious teaching) 
along with Plato among the mathematically-minded or mystical 
philosophers, in contradistinction to Aristotle and the other empir- 
icists (828). We might fairly expect Russell to defend his thesis 
with an analysis of the actual relations between the mathematical 
method and Christian theology as found in Boethius, the Char- 
trians, Aquinas, Lull and other medieval thinkers who faced the 
problem. Failing this, Russell ought in any case to have offered 
sufficient evidence to support and interpret his statement that 
innatism was supported throughout the Middle Ages. That it had 
its supporters is not to be denied; that is was by no means always 
the prevailing theory can only be determined by going beyond 
the limits of this History. Russell would leave the impression that 
in a religious philosophy perception must be depreciated, and 
mystical intuition substituted for ordinary ways of knowing. In 
addition, he simply assumes that all intuition must be a priori, 
non-empirical and even non-evidential. Hence it is understandable 
why Aquinas is something of a scandal and stumbling-block for 
this preconceived theory. 

This report upon Russell’s section on Catholic philosophy is 
severely critical. I do not think it to be unduly severe. He came 
to the writing of this section with many preconceptions, but with 
little familiarity with the sources. This accounts for his many 
errors, important omissions, and unbalanced general estimates. 
These pages do not give a reliable account of philosophy during 
the Catholic era. By comparison, Will Durant chose the wiser 
course. 


JAMES COLLINS 
St. Louis University. 
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BOOK THREE 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


Much of what is to be said in a general way on Russell’s 
work has been pointed out in the preceding sections of this report. 
The same criticisms as raised against Russell’s presentation of 
Ancient and Medieval philosophy prevail also, and perhaps in 
an even higher degree, in regard to his dealing with Modern 
Philosophy. One encounters in this part the same arbitrariness of 
choice, concerning personalities and problems, and the same super- 
ficiality of discussion, if one dees not prefer to consider this latter 
characteristic the effect of a definite bias. 

Russell’s book purposes to study the history of philosophy 
mainly in so far as it has bearings on the development of political 
thought and political action. One might presume that this relation 
would become particularly visible and important with the philoso- 
phies of modern times; first, because our knowledge of influences, 
dependencies, of the infiltration of philosophical ideas in political 
theory and behavior, and of the determination of the former by 
the contemporary political situation is much more complete than 
it is when we are dealing with Antiquity or the Middle Ages. 
One obvious reason for our better acquaintance with such ques- 
tions is the simple fact that we have at our disposal a far more 
complete evidence than that available in regard to the distant 
past. Secondly, the ideas, philosophical and political, proposed in 
modern and recent times are much more congenial to modern 
thinking than those of either the age of Plato or that of Aquinas. 
The philosopher of to-day presumably understands Hegel’s posi- 
tion, or J. St. Mill’s, or even that of Leibniz better in its relation 
to the socio-political conditions of their times than that ‘of the 
Stoics or of Aegidius Romanus. Thirdly, a greater number of 
thinkers were directly concerned with problems bearing on. politics 
in recent times than were in the past. 

One turns therefore, with a certain expectation to the parts 
of Russell’s work which are to be discussed now, only to be 
deeply disappointed. The author fails utterly to fulfill what the 
title of his book seemed to promise. 
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One reason for this disappointment is the disregard the author 
displays for many figures which were of definite importance for 
the development of political thought. Either he did not consider 
these writers as sufficiently influential, or he was unable to realize 
the rdle they played. In any case, the student who would want to 
learn something on modern philosophy in its relation to political 
thought will not profit by the perusal of this book; he would get 
a very incomplete and rather distorted notion of the content of 
Western philosophy and its influence on political developments. 
more by his own interests for a particular aspect or problem than 
by the desire to supply the reader with comprehensive information. 
Hence, he selects sometimes as particularly important or charac- 
teristic one or the other detail and disregards the whole of a 
philosopher's ideas. We shall see how this attitude of selectivity 
works out, for instance, in his chapter on Kant. 

There are several ways of writing a history of philosophy. 
One may present a perfectly objective report, so as to enable the 
reader to become acquainted with the fundamentals of a philoso- 
phical doctrine; the classical example of this mode of precedure 
is Ueberweg-Heinze. Or one may view the history of philosophy 
as preparation for the system in which one believes oneself and 
consider the latter as the culmination of the whole development 
throughout the centuries; this is the case with Hegel or also with 
Deussen. One may also write a history of philosophy to show the 
relations ideas and systems had with other factors, social, political, 
or others. Here one has to show how philosophies determined 
the emergence and influence of, e.g., notions on government or 
human relations, and on the other hand, how philosophical doc- 
trines depended on and were fashioned by the trends of their own 
times. It is obviously the latter method which Russell intended 
to use. 

The title of his work states that he is going to present the 
history of philosophy “from the earliest times up to the present 
days” and its “connections with social and political circumstances”. 
He has not fulfilled his program. First, the “present days” end 
with John Dewey and Russell’s own philosophy of logical analysis. 
One wonders that a work considering ostensibly the aforesaid 
“connections” passes over so many recent developments whose 
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influence and dependence on social and political circumstances is 
undeniable. One may disapprove however strongly of certain 
trends in German or Italian philosophy, but one cannot doubt 
that the “circumstances” contributed to the arising of such systems 
and they, in turn, molded the circumstances. 

That there existed and exists, for instance, a strong neo- 
Hegelian school is not mentioned; names like those of Croce or 
Gentile are missing. Neither are we told that the ideas of Marx 
underwent a definite modification in the writings of Lenin and 
other Russian authors. These omissions, however, are quite in 
line with the remarkable arbitrariness of the choice the author 
makes of whom to include and whom to disregard. Names of 
certain writers whose importance for socio-economic and socio- 
political thought is evident are not even alluded to. One misses, 
e.g. the names of Adam Smith, of Auguste Comte, of Herbart 
(who, indirectly, through his philosophy of education became 
quite influential), and of many others. Kant’s system exercised 
probably less direct influence just on political thought than did 
that of others who are neglected altogether. But Kant gets a long 
chapter. 

It is the right of every philosopher to disapprove of his prede- 
cessors; and of this right Russell makes ample use. He not only 
disapproves, he diagnoses. Several systems and personalities are 
labelled as “mad” or “insane.” Such qualifications are better left 
to the psychiatrist; they are not part of a philosopher's task. This 
particular kind of characterization, however, allows, perhaps, an 
insight into the fundamental attitude of the author and may 
explain, at least to a certain extent, the arbitrariness of his choice 
of representative figures and of problems. 

This third book, on modern philosophy, does not lend itself 
very well to a systematic survey. It will be best to follow the author 
through his chapters. But an attempt may be made to render 
account of the reasons for the features referrred to as arbitrariness. 

The nineteenth century appears to Russell as characterized 
mainly by two “revolts”, the one of which he calls romantic and 
the other rationalistic. He is not in sympathy with either of these 
two revolts; but he seems to have some preference, if any, for 
the latter, the rationalistic revolt. Romanticism is what he dislikes 
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most, so much so, indeed, that he is unable to report objectively 
and correctly on this movement. His quite amazing misinter- 
pretation will be mentioned later. Romanticism led, according to 
Russell, in recent times to the political ideologies of Fascism and 
Nazism; the rationalistic revolt brought forth, as its latest product, 
the ideology of Bolshevism. 

This conception of the two revolts has its difficulties. There 
can be no revolt but one against something; and we are nowhere 
told what this something is, except that Romanticism is described 
as the revolt of egoistic instincts against social obligation (which 
is an unfounded generalization, v. infr.). 

Russell, at one place, remarks that he is accustomed to see 
his views criticized as expressive of the mentality of a man who 
is a scion of the English aristocracy. I do not venture to form 
any opinion on this point. But is rather obvious that he harbors 
an ideal of moderation, of well balanced behavior and equanimity 
which may well appeal to the class to which he refers; sometimes 
one gets in fact the impression that the ideal philosopher ought 
to be also an ideai “gentleman.” Russell’s own ideas might be 
described, perhaps, as a mixture of Stoicism, Humanitarianism, and 
the ideal of the gentleman. 

To the Stoic and to the gentleman there is little more distaste- 
ful than excessivity, lack of measure, and hence they strongly 
disapprove of highstrung emotions. But emotionality is, as Russell 
sees it, a characteristic of Romanticism. It is one of Russell’s basic 
conviction that a good part of all evil stems from Romanticism. 
This is, however, a view as unfounded as onesided. One cannot 
well divide the stream of Western thought into neatly separated 
currents, so that one might have the rationalistic current on one 
hand and the romantic on the other. This is as little possible as 
to describe the whole of Occidental philosophy as falling into a 
Platonic and an Aristotelean section. All such oversimplifications 
are misleading. They stem, in most cases, from some personal 
bias, and in itself “irrational” attitude on the part of the writer, 
and this is obviously true also of Russell’s approach to his 
problems. 

It has been pointed out in the preceding section of this report 
that Russell’s presentation of Catholic philosophy ends with 
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Occam. His book III on Modern Philosophy divides the whole 
matter in two parts: From the Renaissance to Hume, from Rous- 
seau to the Present Day. Four pages of General Characteristics 
serve as an introduction. This age is, for Russell, primarily the 
age of “‘liberal culture, that is to say, of the kind most naturally 
associated with commerce.” Further characteristics are: the rejec- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority which was governmental, and its 
replacement by the authority of science which is intellectual and 
also a “piecemeal” authority, not representing an encompassing 
system. Science became influential mainly in virtue of its practical 
usefulness. Emancipation from the Church fostered individualism, 
subjectivism, even to the degree of anarchy. Here as elsewhere, 
Russell is prodigal with the term “madness.” 

As in the other parts, historical sketches introduce the chapters 
in this part too. The one on the Italian Renaissance is more dilet- 
tantic than permissible. It is unsatisfactory even as an excerpt of 
some larger work. Things are simplified to a degree to distort 
facts altogether. To say that “the Reformation was the natural 
outcome of the pagan policy of the Renaissance popes” amounts 
to a total disregard of all the preceding events, of the disintegrating 
influence of late medieval nominalism, the arising nationalistic 
tendencies, the infiltration of pagan philosophy into Catholicism, 
the corrosion of the medieval system by Averroism, the changes 
in social structure, resulting from the growth of cities and their 
population, etc. And this it but one example of the sweeping and 
unfounded judgments, the author passes on historical events. For 
the rest, the Italian Renaissance has brought forth, for Mr. Russell, 
only one author worthy of consideration, namely Machiavelli. 
Others, who as philosophers were, perhaps, not very original, but 
nonetheless exercised a certain influence are ignored. So are, in 
later parts, those whom they influenced, as e.g. the Cambridge 
Platonists, whose ideas on liberty and other political topics were 
not without importance. Of other writers of this age Erasmus and 
Thomas More are given attention. 

Before approaching the next outstanding figure, that of Francis 
Bacon, we are led through one chapter on Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation (3pp.) and one on the Rise of Science. Out 
of the first of these chapters one remark, although incidental, 
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deserves mention, because it illustrates Russell’s mode of proceed- 
ing. He seems to rely much more on impressions than on evidence; 
else he would hardly have claimed that so “many of the villains 
in Shakespeare are Italians” as a proof for the moral indignation 
against Italians which “had much to do with the Reformation”. 
To be sure, there are many Italian villains in Shakespeare, but 
there are also many Italian heroes, for the simple reason that a 
great number of the plots is laid in Italy. Who should be the 
villain in Othello, if not an Italian? The master of logical analysis 
has fallen prey, on this point, to a very obvious logical fallacy. 

One acknowledges, however, gratefully that Russell points out 
the: falsity of the notion that modern science, and particularly the 
geocentric theory, has rendered man more humble; he is right in 
stating that, to the contrary, it “revived human pride”. 

Francis Bacon is viewed, in the usual manner, as the “founder 
of modern inductive method”; but this ancestor of modern inquiry 
did not solve, nor did his successors, the problem of induction 
by simple enumeration. Of the four and a half pages devoted 
to Bacon, one is taken up by biographical notes, and so are two 
pages of the twelve dealing with Hobbes, of whose works only 
the Leviathan is considered. It is not clear why Hobbes is treated 
before Descartes whose doctrine is dicussed in the next chapter. 

The fact that Descartes was dependent, in many a respect, on 
his Scholastic predecessors is not mentioned, although there is an 
extensive literature on this point. The only similarity of Carte- 
sianism and prior doctrines is seen between the cogito and St. 
Augustine’s views on the scio me scire. Russell dees say, indeed, 
that most of what is affirmative in the Méditations may be found 
in Plato, St. Augustine, and Aquinas, but he leaves undiscussed 
the question of direct influence. But he admits that Descartes’ 
ideas on the existence of God came from Scholasticism; he feels, 
however, that these ideas were presented much better by Leibniz 
and are to be discussed in the chapter on this man. One wonders 
that not more emphasis is laid on Descartes’ ideas on mathematics 
as the foundation of all knowledge. He is credited with the 
invention of co-ordinate geometry, which is neither quite correct, 
since here too he had important predecessors (among whom 
Nicholas of Oresme). 
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This tendency to disregard historical associations becomes 
visible also in the chapter on Spinoza. Russell denies simply, in 
spite of evidence to the contrary, that Spinoza depended on 
medieval, primarily Jewish, philosophy. It has been pointed out 
in the preceding section of this report that Russell is wrong. He 
is neither quite right in his condemnation of Leibniz’ behavior in 
regard to Spinoza; whatever the former did or did not, it should 
not be forgotten that he tried to get Spinoza appointed to a 
German university. This is one of the many details, which in- 
significant when taken singly, are taken together quite revealing 
of Russell’s way of presenting things. He might also have given 
more space to a statement on Spinoza’s relations with others, of 
his predecessors, particularly the Scholastics (there are, in the 
treatise on the passions passages which read like literal transcrip- 
tions from Aquinas), and Descartes. Russell’s superficiality be- 
comes also apparent when, discussing Spinoza’s notions on evil, he 
affirms that “evil in what to us seems sins does not exist when 
they are viewed as parts of the whole” was a doctrine “held by 
most mystics” and “obviously, not to be reconciled with the 
orthodox doctrine of sin and damnation”. This sentence is so vague 
that one is at a loss to discover its real meaning. But it is “obvious” 
that the notion of the non-existentiality of evil, its nature being 
ptivation, is not a peculiarity of ‘mystical’ doctrine. 

Russell admires Spinoza, but has not great sympathy for his 
philosophy; he dislikes Leibniz, but admires him as a philosopher: 
Much space is given to a discussion of the proofs for the existence 
of God, as contained in Leibniz’ writings. Here, one comes across 
a rather curious piece of reasoning. Russell thinks that the cosmo- 
logical argument is better than that by the First Cause which 
“rests on the assumption that every series must have a first term, 
which is false; for example, the series of proper fractions has no 
first term’. This seems very convincing, until one realizes that there 
is implied a specious reasoning: “every series” is interpreted here 
as any kind of series, independently whether of existence or of a 
merely conceptual nature. The Scholastics, or for that matter 
Leibniz, would not have denied that there may be an infinite series 
e.g. of the proper fractions; but then it would have to be shown 
that the same can be true of a real series. ‘Every’ series, in the 
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parlance of these thinkers, refers to any series of real facts or 
events, but not to the entia rationis. Russell’s argument is open, in 
an even higher degree, to the same objestion which already 
Gaunilo, and after him, Thomas and many others have raised 
against the argument of St. Anselm (the so-called “ontological” 
argument). 

The presentation of Leibniz’ notion of the possible is inade- 
quate; the author might have profited by the study of Faust’s great 
work (Der Méglichkeitsgedanke) or of Nic. Hartmann’s (Mé- 
glichkeit und Wirklichkeit); but he is probably unaware of the 
existence of such books. 

Russell repeats the well known assertion that the concept (he 
says “conception”) of substance is “derived from the logical 
category of subject and predicate’. His further remarks again 
denote a remarkable ignorance of traditional doctrines: “Substances 
..persist through time, unless destroyed by God's omnipotence 
(which, one gathers, never happens).’” Whoever only looked into 
a textbook of traditional philosophy must have come across the 
term “substantial change’; and this denotes evidently that sub- 
stances do not persist through time. With this is connected another 
argument: “the subject-predicate logic... either ignores relations 
altogether, or produces fallacious arguments to prove that relations 
are unreal’’. It is not here the place to discuss this view, so general 
to-day, that older philosophies considered relations as being non- 
real. One or two points may be just adumbrated. (1) Relation 
(relatio predicamentalis) is an accident (cf. e.g., Gredt, vol. II, 
p. 139, No. 741); accidents are real. (2) One must distinguish 
between the treatment of relations in logic and in ontology, which 
are confused by Russell. Concerging the notion of substance, it is 
true that Aristotle, Met. V. 8, 1017 b 13, 14., says that “these are 
called substances because they are not predicated of any substrate, 
but other things are predicated of them’. But the notion has been 
clarified subsequently and rendered independent of predication. 
Also, one might ask whether the sequence is not the opposite, that 
is whether the predication of one and the non-predication of 
another thing is not rather founded in their ontic status and thus 
determines the logical form. These, however, are questions Russell 
would not think of raising. 
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The chapters on Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, which conclude 
the first section, are preceded by an essay on philosophical Libera- 
lism. This mentality is essentially individualistic and has been later 
superseded, or at least seriously weakened, by an equally individua- 
listic trend of however another kind. The old liberalistic tendency 
was chiefly intellectual and economic; with Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism and also the principle of nationalism, individualism is 
extended to the emotional sphere, becomes anarchic and begins to 
dominate ethics. One can consider this as a shrewd description, 
needing indeed supplementation, but correct on the whole, not- 
withstanding Russell’s undiscerning attitude in regard to Roman- 
ticism, on which some words must be added later. This chapter 
too suffers from the same deficiencies as the others of a similar 
intent. It is too brief to help the reader in understanding the 
relations between the general socio-political or cultural situation 
and the contemporary philosophies. These problems are so complex 
and the relations so intricate that to deal with them reasonably 
demands much more space, and also much more acquaintance with 
details than Russell possesses. A historian, for instance, might 
question the statement that during the years of Liberalism “all 
classes were increasing in prosperity”; the spreading destitution and 
discontent which preceded the Revolution of 1789 were surely not 
the effect of emotional individualism and Romanticism. 

There is, in this chapter, an incidental remark: “In the advanced 
countries, practice inspires theory; in the others, theory inspires 
practice.” An interesting notion and one which throws some light, 
perhaps, on the whole of Russell’s approach. As it stands, the state- 
ment is highly ambiguous: it leaves undefined the two terms of ad- 
vance and of theory. It is hardly ambiguous to the mind of Russell; 
he must have conceived of these terms as unequivocal. He, then, 
must have a very definite notion of what constitutes ‘‘advance” and 
what kind of practice brings forth what kind of theory. Perhaps, 
he conceives of the whole question somehow on the lines of Dewey, 
in spite of his criticsm of the latter’s ideas. To answer this question 
definitely, one would have to probe into the whole corpus of 
Russell’s writings and follow, as someone has put it, “the nimble 
evolutions of his philosophy.” This is not the place to do it; but 
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the remark quoted might furnish an insight into the ultimate 
background of Russell’s thought. 

The chapter on Locke is the longest of all, 36 pages are devoted 
to this thinker; it also contains the greatest number of and the 
longest quotations. Usually the author contents himself with 
summaries and with quoting literally only some few words. Locke’s 
importance is seen in his being the “founder of empiricism”. He 
is credited with having originated the doctrine “that all our 
knowledge... is detived from experience” and denied “as against 
Plato, Descartes, and the Scholastics’ the existence of innate ideas. 
Here again his habit not to check the original sources and his 
harboring certain generally accepted prejudices plays havoc with 
Russell’s presentation. We may leave unquestioned the statement 
concerning Plato, although the kind of “innateness” in his philo- 
sophy is open to several interpretations, and admit that Descartes 
taught this doctrine; but the Schoolmen? No serious student of, 
e.g., Aquinas can fail to recognize that Thomism teaches just the 
opposite, namely that there are vo innate ides. This whole system 
is, as one knows, dominated by the principle that all knowledge 
stems from sensory experience and that all ideas result from this 
experience by way of abstraction. In this point, neither Locke nor 
Kant had to teach the Scholastics anything. Locke’s knowledge of 
traditional philosophy must have been rather poor; his treatment 
of and polemic against the theory of faculties is proof thereof; 
what he combats is very far from what the School taught. The 
“bold innovation” of Locke’s empiricism, if there is innovation at 
all, is either not so bold or consists in other features of his philo- 
sophy than just the denial of innate ideas. However, the influence 
of a philosopher depends not on his actual achievements but on 
the opinion his contemporaries and successors have of the nature 
of this achievement. Locke became the father of empiricism not 
because of a “bold innovation”, but because he stated, in simple 
language, a set of ideas which were ready for acceptance, or which 
his age was ready to accept. 

In a history of philosophy in view of political influence Locke 
obviously deserves a prominent place and it is understandable that 
his political philosophy is treated in a detailed manner and his 
influence briefly outlined. 
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The chapter on Berkeley may be passed over; it summarizes 
well enough the Bishop’s ideas and adds some of Russell’s which 
may be questioned, but are not relevant to the main problem of a 
history of philosophy. Hume, the next to be discussed, is “one of 
the most important among philosophers, because he developed to 
its logical conclusion the empirical philosophy of Locke and 
Berkeley, and by making it self-consistent made it incredible’. 
Criticism and praise are both bestowed on Hume; he is called vague, 
but on the other hand he “got rid of the last surviving use of 
‘substance’ in metaphysics”. His challenge to philosophy, i.e. his 
sceptical conclusions “equally difficult to refute and to accept”, 
concerning probability have not yet been adequately met. Hume, 
of course, is viewed as the one “with whom the modern philosophy 
of causation begins”. But Hume, like his predectssors, assumed — 
and so did his successors “down and including Bergson” — that 
the law “‘states that there are propositions of the form ‘A causes 
B’, where A and B are classes of events; the fact that such laws do 
not occur in any well-developed science appears unknown to philo- 
sophers”’. 

The last remark is also one of those which reveal something of 
Russell’s general views. First, it is obviously untrue; there are 
philosophers who recognize that, e.g. the “well-developed” science 
of physics does not need or use such a law, since the concept of 
causality has no place in this science, as E. Mach pointed out (he 
too is one whose name does not occur). Russell seems to conclude 
that this statement is tantamount to affirm that a “law of causality” 
has no meaning. But it could also be the case, and whether or not 
it is has to be investigated by the philosopher, that the ‘‘well- 
developed” science gives but an incomplete picture of “real events”, 
and that in particular, physics represents, as Nic. Hartmann claims, 
the lowest form of knowledge or is, with the words of Th. Haering 
not the outcome of man’s farthest advance into the nature of being 
or the world, but the outcome of “resignation”. Of the existence 
of such problems, however, Russell seems utterly unaware. For an 
adept in logical analysis he shows a remarkable propensity for 
accepting unanalyzed certain propositions for which he has a 
definite preference. This is evidenced also by his naive belief that 
the laws of habit and association, which allegedly explain our 
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notions on causality, “Will be, in their accurate form, elaborate 
statements as to nervous tissues — primarily its physiology, then 
its chemistry, and ultimately its physics.” 

Hume’s arguments, Russell claims, are still unanswered; Kant 
and Hegel, he tells us, “represent a pre-Humian type of rationalism, 
and can be refuted by Hume’s arguments”. Only philosophers who 
do not pretend to be rational, such as Rousseau, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, cannot be thus refuted. Hume’s philosophy is a “self- 
refutation of rationality.” It was natural that this was followed by 
a “great outburst of irrational faith”: Rousseau. “The quarrel 
between Hume and Rousseau is symbolic: Rousseau was mad but 
influential, Hume was sane but had no followers.” 

Romanticism, as whose chief inaugurator Russell considers 
Rousseau, is described “in its most essential form’ as a “revolt 
against received ethical and esthetic standards”. Among the many 
currents of ideas which Russell is unable to understand correctly. 
Romanticism stands foremost. First, Russell fails to realize that 
the name is very vague and should not be used, least of all by a 
philosopher, without qualification. Secondly, Romanticism is a very 
different phenomenon in different countries. It is dangerous, and 
conducive to falsehood, to consider as one and the same the Roman- 
ticism of Rousseau, of Wordsworth, Byron, and the attitude of the 
German Romanticists, like Novalis or the Schlegels, and again of 
the French like Victor Hugo or de Vigny. There are profound 
differences, so much so that they sometimes appear to render 
insignificant the similarities. Thirdly, the characterization of 
Romanticism as a revolt against ethical standards applies only to 
some of the representatives of this mentality, as the history of 
literature easily shows. But Romanticism is something Russell 
intensely dislikes and, therefore, is unable to view with objectivity. 

Rousseau played indubitably a great rdle in the rise of Roman- 
ticism, but a réle which nevertheless is not absolutely decisive. 
German Romanticism, for instance, foreshadowed already in the 
period called “Sturm und Drang’, is dependent on Rousseau only 
to a relatively small part. A trait Russell considers characteristic 
of Romanticism, the praise of the “simple life”, the glorification 
of the poor people, are missing in German Romanticism. Russell 
recognizes that such tendencies developed at times also with non- 
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romantic writers; his example is unfortunately badly chosen: a 
stanza from Pope’s Ode to Solitude which the poet wrote as a boy 
of twelve years and which in truth is a paraphrasis of a poem by 
Horace. How little Russell understands Romanticism, and how 
little he knows about it, is evidenced by his remark that “‘a romantic 
could become a Catholic if he had been born a Protestant, but 
could hardly be a Catholic otherwise, since it was necessary to 
combine Catholicism with revolt.” It is neither impossible to be 
a Catholic and, at the same time, to revolt, provided that this 
revolt be directed against revolting things; nor is it true that a 
Romantic cannot be born a Catholic, since e.g. Eichendorff and 
Goerres both were born Catholics and remained such their whole 
lives. Furthermore, it is false to construe so definite an opposition 
between the romantic and any other, say a so-called “classic” 
mood; both coexist not only during the same epoch, but also in 
the same person sometimes. Russell gets his idea of Romanticism, 
as it seems, chiefly from the poetry of Byron; but there are other 
Romantics for whom it is not true that “most of the passions are 
destructive”; who could say such a thing of, for example, Novalis? 
Neither is “revolt of solitary instincts against social bonds” a trait 
to be found everywhere in Romanticism. There was, quite to the 
contrary, with many of the Romantics a strong sentiment of comrad- 
ship, of belonging together; it was they who coined the term of 
“sym-philosophizing”. Russell’s idea of a “typical Romantic” is a 
curious blend of Rousseau and Byron, but not at all true to life. 

One expects after this introduction a very unsympathetic account 
on Rousseau, and there is no disappointment. Of course, Rousseau 
is one of those Russell considers insane, and his way of reasoning 
is labelled “sentimental illogicality”. Rousseau had, in this, but one 
predecessor: Pascal. Rousseau is severely censored for having in- 
troduced the notion of a “general will” which ‘‘made possible the 
mystic identification of a leader with his people”; the terror of the 
Revolution, the dictatorships in Germany and Russia are all of the 
progeny of Rousseau. 

It is difficult to appraise Russell’s knowledge of Kant or his 
understanding of what he knows. From his presentation of Kantian 
philosophy one gets a very incomplete idea of the fundamental 
tenets of transcendental idealism, and partly a false one. In his 
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analysis of the Critique of Pure Reason Russell says that “space and 
time are subjective, they are part of our apparatus of perception”. 
This seems a rather inadequate summary, because it leads to the 
idea that Kant taught some kind of individualistic subjectivism. 
It would be more in accordance with Kant’s views to say that our 
“apparatus of perception” functions as it does because of space 
and time being “forms of a-prioristic intuition”. It is not the 
individual mind which “creates” nature, in which, according to 
Kant’s famous saying, “reason discovers laws because it has put 
these there first.” One cannot well discuss and criticize Kant'’s 
philosophy without giving due consideration to the, admittedly 
difficult, if you will even obscure, notion of “consciousness in 
general”, a term of which there is no mention in Russell. It is 
equally misleading to tell the reader that Kant derived the twelve 
categories from the forms of the syllogism; one can easily ascertain 
that Kant bases his “deduction” of the categories not on the forms 
of syllogism but on those of judgments which is an altogether 
different start. 

But Russell is not particularly interested in the categories since 
for him “the most important part of the Critique is the doctrine 
of space and time”; why it is the most important part, we are not 
told. Now, one may admit, to be sure, that the “transcendental 
esthetics” play a fundamental rdle in Kant’s system; but it is 
difficult to see why they should be “most important”. We possess 
an enormous literature on Kant; whoever approved or disapproved 
of this system has voiced his opinion also on the doctrine of space 
and time; but none of these authors, at least of those I know, has 
felt the same as Russell. It is not worth while to enter into a 
detailed discussion of Russell's criticism; his disregard of the later 
parts of Kant’s work induces him to make one or the other amazing 
statement, especially concerning the relation between the “thing 
in itself” and perception, or order in space and time. He would 
have, perhaps, seen things differently had he carefully studied 
Kant’s remarks on the “schematism” and on the “affinity” of the 
categories. 

One sentence deserves a brief comment, because it is repre- 
sentative of Russell’s prejudicial way of thinking. Reporting on 
Kant’s word that space is represented (a term which, I think, 
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renders the German vorgestellt better than imagined or presented 
as used by Russell) as an infinite given magnitude, Russell writes: 
“This is the view of a person living in a flat country... I do not see 
how an inhabitant of an Alpine valley could adopt it’. But Russell 
forgets, curiously enough, that even in such a valley there is the 
dimension of height, there is a sky, and that the inhabitant will 
climb the mountains and still see the sky infinitely raised above 
him. Would he not feel the same way, as Kant supposes? 

This chapter is one of the least satisfactory in the book. To 
the unpleasant impression it makes is added that one receives from 
the last two paragraphs on Fichte and Schelling. These two are 
not deemed worthy of a separate chapter. Fichte gets fifteen and 
Schelling five lines. Regarding the former, Russell had remarked 
before that he and Hegel had no interest whatsoever in questions 
of commerce, which apparently excludes them from “Liberalism”. 
But Fichte, after all, wrote Der geschlossene Handelsstaat, and 
thus seems to have had some such interest. Schelling is “philoso- 
phically not important’. Only Hegel is. 

First, however, Russell has ten pages on Currents of Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century. He sees four main traits: the extension 
of area, meaning the entrance of America and Russia into the 
Western intellectual universe; the growth of science; the arrival 
of the machine; a profound revolt which takes on two forms: The 
romantic revolt “passes from Byron, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche 
to Mussolini and Hitler’; the rationalistic revolt begins with the 
French Revolution and “passes on, somewhat softened, to the 
philosophical radicals in England, then acquires a deeper form in 
Marx and issues in Soviet Russia”’. 

This summary too contains many inaccuracies, one of which 
points back to a prior chapter: Helvétius followed “Locke’s doctrine 
that the mind is a tabula rasa. Locke’s? The expression occurs first 
in Plato (Theaet. 191 c.), then in Aristotle De anima (III 4), 
with the Stoics; it is a common notion in Albert, Thomas and many 
others. A historian of philosophy really should not become guilty 
of such misstatements. Apart of Helvétius we find references to 
Condorcet whose idea of an infinite perfectibility of human nature, 
however, is not mentioned, and to Bentham; finally a discussion of 
Darwin’s theory which Russell seems not to take seriously, at least 
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in its philosophical aspect, since he pretends that evolution leads 
to the consequence of considering “apes as the equals of human 
beings... I do not see how he (the evolutionist) is to resist an 
argument in favour of Votes for Oysters.” A remark rather typical 
of the author. 

Hegel is “I should say, the hardest to understand of all the 
great philosophers”. Russell manages to present Hegel’s philosophy 
on less than sixteen pages, but he manages badly. To correct his 
misrepresentations is not possible here; this would necessitate a 
whole treatise on the true meaning of Hegel. One point only may 
be taken up. Russell “cannot see a reason, on the basis of Hegel’s 
own metaphysics, for the view that world history repeats the 
transitions of the dialectic’, a view he correctly calls the thesis 
developed in Hegel’s Philosophy of History. But most students of 
Hegel, and they are numerous, did see why it should be so, and 
this fact — provided he knows about it, — might have caused 
some misgivings to the author. He does not see, because he 
obviously does not understand the notion of “objective spirit’ and 
its place in Hegel’s system. One suspects even that Russell has read 
of the Philosophy of History not more than the introduction from 
which he takes all his quotations; else it were ununderstandable 
that he pretends that Hegel did not know more of China than her 
name. The English edition has twenty-one pages on China with 
many details and references. One may and must disagree with many 
of Hegel’s views, perhaps with all of them; one may dislike his 
admiration for the German people and the place he allots to it 
in the history of the world; but one is not permitted to treat Hegel 
as if he actually did not know what he was saying. Russell does 
not understand either the emphasis on the state in Hegel’s philoso- 
phy, for which he cannot see “any good reason”; he “can see 
nothing but Protestant bias in his preference of the State to the 
Church”. There is nq doubt that Protestant proclivities are very 
influential in Hegel’s thought. But the emphasis on the state has 
other reasons too, even if Russell “cannot see” them. This point 
in Hegel is as much a consequence of his basic assumptions as is 
the appearance of the “dialectic movement” in concrete form in 
history. 

There are a few pages of criticism added which deal, as it 
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would seem, mainly with Hegel’s statement that “‘the true is the 
whole”, although these words are not quoted. Here too Russell 
seems not to have grasped the full meaning of Hegel’s position. 
Russell believes that according to Hegel one can make a true 
statement only if one knows all, in the fullest sense, about the 
object to which a term refers. However, in the spirit of Hegelian 
“dialectics” it is not possible to know all about anything, since 
the ‘‘whole”’ is not the whole of this or that thing or term, but the 
all-encompassing whole of the “idea” when it has achieved “being 
in and for itself”. Thus, the “true” in Hegel’s parlance is the 
fullness of the dialectic process which, however, is unending. There 
are indeed, as Russell submits, relations between contemporary 
“holism” and Hegelian philosophy, but there is no identity. 
Rather amazingly, the next figure appearing on Russell’s stage 
is that of Byron. He is viewed as the “aristocratic rebel”, but his 
influence, especially on the thinkers of the Continent, is probably 
rather overrated. If the one or the other of the latter discovered 
in Byron a congenial spirit, it was not because he was dependent 
on the English poet. Nor was it just the Romantic school which 
admired Byron; one ought not to forget that the man who praised 
Byron most in Germany was — Goethe. But for Russell the 
Romantics are the bad boys all over Europe, and so they are also 
made responsible for the peculiarities of Schopenhauer’s way of 
thinking. This philosopher, Russell tells us, had “come under the 
influence of the Romantics, especially Tieck, Novalis, and Hoff- 
mann, from whom he learned to admire Greece”; Friedrich Schlegel 
“confirmed him in his admiration of Indian philosophy’. All this 
is very questionable. Tieck and Novalis were not the men to 
introduce anyone into the spirit of old Greece; and no one in 
Germany, in these years, needed the two Romantics to become 
acquainted with Classic Antiquity. There were other influences at 
work: Winkelmann, in first line, then Goethe and many others. In 
fact, the interest in things Greek was no prominent trait in Novalis 
and is nearly missing in Tieck, and Hoffmann never dealt with 
Greece. What concerns Schlegel: he did not “confirm” Schopen- 
hauer’s inclination, but he was the man who initiated the study of 
Sanscrit and Indian mythology, and therefore figures among the 
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ancestors of nineteenth-century linguistics together with the Grimms 
and the other well known scholars. 

Schopenhauer’s main importance lies, Russell says, with his 
emphasizing the primacy of will over reason or knowledge. This 
trend is characteristic of recent philosophies, e.g. of those of 
Nietzsche, Bergson, James, and Dewey, and “has acquired a vogue 
outside the circles of professional philosophers. And in proportion 
as will has gone up in the scale, knowledge has gone down”. 
There is some truth in this statement; but it is not sure that this 
development can be traced back to Schopenhauer. This “most 
notable change that has come over the temper of philosophy in 
our age” was “prepared” by Rousseau and Kant, but “first pro- 
claimed in its purity’ by Schopenhauer. It is known that Nietzsche 
is, to a certain extent, influenced by Schopenhauer; the latter’s 
importance, in our days, however, may be found more in con- 
temporary conceptions of human nature, as in Freudian psychoan- 
alysis and other similar schools, than in philosophy proper. 

The problems with which Nietzsche’s ambiguous person and 
philosophy present the student of philosophy are hardly adequately 
treated by Russell; he naturally dislikes Nietzsche and says it in 
so many words. However, he finds Nietzsche’s an “unpleasant but 
internally self-consistent ethics” against which one cannot argue by 
“an appeal to facts, but by an appeal to emotions”. This seems a 
rather unreliable basis for any kind of argument. The statement, 
of course, denotes Russell’s personal belief that ethics — and all 
questions concerning values — are ultimately an affair of emotions 
and exempt from exact analysis, logical or other. 

Russell reminds us that he has discussed to a greater length the 
Utilitarians and Marx in an earlier work (Freedom and Organ- 
ization, 1814-1914). Jeremy Bentham is the main figure together 
with J. St. Mill. Marx is criticized first, because he narrows down 
the determining factors to the field of economics and neglects other 
fields, especially that of politics or power of which wealth is only 
one form. Secondly, because “‘social causation largely ceases to 
apply as soon as a problem becomes detailed and technical”. (Cf. 
Russell’s Power). 

The presentation of Bergson’s ideas is decidedly unfair. It is 
hardly correct to say that for the French philosopher “logic and 
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mathematics do not represent a positive spiritual effort, but a mere 
somnambulism”, or to assert that “as a rule he does not give 
reasons, but... like advertisers relies upon picturesque and varied 
statement’’. Bergson’s doctrines on space and time are presented 
as the two foundations of his philosophy; as such they may well 
appear to one who approaches this thinker, as it were, from 
without and with the idea that his ideas are founded, as it is the 
case with most post-Cartesian philosophies, on epistemological 
considerations. But one may look at things also differently and 
consider the space-time theory of Bergson as a result of his primary 
metaphysical vision. Russell takes account apparently, only of 
Time and Free Will and Matter and Memory, but not of Bergson’s 
Introduction, nor, at least explicitly, of Creative Evolution. It does 
not seem quite just, when Bergson’s views are rendered as stating 
that “‘all abstract ideas and all logic are derived from space”, unless 
“space” is taken as naming all impressions coming from without. 
But, in this point, Russell finds fault with Bergson for not dis- 
tinguishing between an act of knowing and that which is known; 
he admits, however, that “the confusion of subject and object... 
is common to many idealists and materialists’, so that it cannot 
be considered a peculiarity of Bergson’s philosophy. 

The criticism of Bergson contrasts somehow with remarks 
Russell inserts in his chapter on William James. “Radical empiti- 
cism” and its denial of the basic importance of the subject-object 
relation are highly commended; we are however, not told how 
this abolition of the subject-object relation is compatible with the 
distinction between the known and the act of knowing. 

While in agreement with James in this (and in other) regards, 
Russell finds very objectionable the pragmatistic theory of truth. 
One would gladly side with him here, were his arguments more 
solid than they actually are. It is hardly possible to refute definitely 
the pragamatistic notion, unless one possesses a theory of truth 
rooted in an encompassing systematic metaphysics. Merely to point 
out certain difficulties in which pragmatism becomes involved, is 
not enough. To deal with Russell’s objections should not prove too 
hard a task for any able advocate of James’ position. Nor will 
such an advocate be impressed by Russell’s concluding sentence 
which, once more, amounts to a psychiatric diagnosis: James’ 
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“substitution of belief in God for God” is “only a form of. the 
Subjectivistic madness which is characteristic of most modern 
philosophy”. 

Considering the views on James one can easily gather what 
Russell’s attitude must be in regard to John Dewey. Here too he 
bestowes both praise and criticism. Of the latter there is one 
remark which is quite interesting: “unless on the basis of an un- 
conscious Hegelian metaphysics, I do not see why inquiry should 
be expected to result in ‘unified wholes’”. This remark is charac- 
teristic of both Russell’s acumen and his limitations. In fact, there 
is much of “unconscious Hegelianism” in Dewey’s conception. The 
“situation” of which the acting person is an integral part, and in 
which both cooperate while being opposed to one another at the 
same time, is the outcome of a translation of the Hegelian triadic 
structure into terms of naturalism or “instrumentalism’”. To the 
latter, Russell is rather hostile. Verification of a “true or good 
belief” in terms of its effects seems to him an all too narrow 
concept, especially what regards the true beliefs on past events, 
where, according to Russell, the judgment cannot be based on a 
knowledge of effects but only on one of causes. 

Russell once more states his amazement at discovering that 
Dewey resented having his ideas viewed as “in harmony with the 
age of industrialism and collective enterprise.” Russell, however, 
considers Dewey's philosophy as one “of power’ not of the in- 
dividual, as in Nietzsche, but of the community. Herein, Russell 
sees a grave danger: “Modern technique, while not altogether 
favorable to the lordly individual of the Renaissance, has revived 
the sense of the collective power of human communities”. Making 
truth dependent on human affairs amounts to “what may be called 
cosmic impiety”. Truth dependent upon facts not controlled by 
man has been a fundamental thesis of philosophy up to present 
times; by it philosophy has “hitherto inculcated the necessary 
element of humility”. Removing this check upon pride amounts to 
one further step “on the road towards a certain kind of madness.” 

The eight last pages deal with the Philosophy of Logical 
Analysis. Russell reports briefly on the work of Cantor and Frege, 
claiming that the latter remained unknown until Russell himself 
drew attention to it in 1903. This may be true in regard to English 
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readers; but Frege’s ideas were extensively discussed long before, 
particularly by Husserl as early as 1891. Russell then outlines in 
a few sentences his principles, and concludes that the philosophical 
school of which he is a member has the merit to “have insisted on 
the introduction into philosophy of the virtue of scientific truth- 
fulness... the habit of basing our beliefs upon observations and 
inferences as impersonal... as is possible for human beings.” 

The foregoing pages give, of course, only an imperfect idea 
of this particular part of Russell’s book. If many defects had to be 
pointed out, one should not overlook that there are also, as one 
would expect, pleasant features. Russell writes an easily flowing 
style, makes many striking remarks, and sometimes knows how to 
present an idea in a brief and impressive form. He has a curious 
kind of humor, ironical sometimes, which makes him use occa- 
sionally expressions and illustrations a little strange in a work on 
philosophy; so when he quotes, to characterize Berkley’s conception, 
two limericks which, however, are indeed much to the point. 

On the whole, the impression is one of dissatisfaction. Not 
only because of the many names and ideas he fails to mention and 
the incompleteness, accordingly, of his report. Neither only be- 
cause the “present days” are so insufficiently considered. But mainly 
because of the arbitrary manner in which things are chosen and 
emphasized. 

For whose benefit has this book been written? One wonders. 
Surely not for the scholar whose knowledge is not enriched by 
facts and whose mind not stimulated by strikingly new inter- 
pretations. Surely not as a textbook or for the beginner student who 
desires to be introduced into the history of Western thought. Then 
for the general public? It seems that this is Russell’s intention. 
I am afraid that the average reader will receive the impression 
that Western philosophy is not worth much and that, particularly, 
to study the thinkers of the past is a quite unnecessary effort. 
Perhaps, Russell wanted to create this impression. Well, yes, he 
seems to say, there were, in past ages, men who thought and 
eventually thought quite interesting things; but on the whole it 
was a waste of time and energy. Were they influential, they did 
more harm than good, and the most influential among them were 
moreover “mad”. The good ideas were scarce, and they did not 
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manage to transform effectively man’s life. This seems to render, 
perhaps, what Russell means to convey. 

Though Russell cannot be classed with certain “progressives” 
who profess an utter contempt for the past, he too seems to think 
of our predecessors and their achievements not too highly. He is 
not one of those who look at science as the one and only worth- 
while kind of knowledge and the only endeavor deserving effort. 
He realizes that there are sides of human life which do not allow 
for a study or analysis in terms of physics or even of “social 
science”. But Russell, so it seems to me, shares with these people 
the disregard and the poverty of understanding of the past and of 
the knowledge concerning it. This attitude, all too general to-day, 
is a result of the overrating of science and its rdle in human 
existence. 

Science, indeed, need not care for the past. The history of 
science is part of the history of the human mind and of civilization, 
it is not an essential part of science itself. One can teach, study, and 
further science without knowing anything about its past; what 
counts is the present, the latest development, the newest theory, the 
most recent discovery. What the older generation of contemporary 
scientists thinks of some problems furnishes the starting point for 
the younger generation and the material on which to improve. 
What their grandfathers thought is hardly relevant, and what 
people thought who lived centuries ago is, at the best, a matter 
for a hobby or enjoyment in hours of leisure. These men are right 
in so far they look at these ideas and problems as scientists. But 
science does not cover the whole of human existence, and it is not 
the only form of knowledge relevant to man. 

Russell assumes, in regard to the topic of his work, a some- 
what “ambivalent’’ position. He is interested in the past and feels 
that it has a definite importance, and at the same time, he falls 
ptey to the attitude I tried to characterize above. Hence, he lacks 
the historian’s ability to place himself into the situation of past 
ages. He criticizes the authors on whom he writes as if they were 
his contemporaries. Too bad, he seems to say, that Leibniz or 
Spinoza, Kant or Hegel, did not employ the methods of logical 
analysis. 

Let one word be added on the standpoint from which I tried 
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to report on this work. I have carefully avoided contrasting any 
of the author’s views or any of his critical remarks with the system 
which I myself may believe to be the true one. I rather attempted 
to present Russell’s work in view of objective accuracy, in so far 
as the author claims to summarize the views of the philosophers 
since the Renaissance and to elucidate their importance for political 
thought. 

I think that there can be no doubt in regard to the many and 
serious deficiencies in accuracy, nor concerning the incompleteness 
in which the relations between philosophy and _ socio-political 
circumstances are described. The author foresees, he tells us in his 
preface, that he will be found failing in many details. He feels 
that the work he undertook cannot be done satisfactorily by one 
man. Perhaps he is right. But there is still a difference between 
the inevitable defects of the knowledge one possesses and those one 
encounters in this work. The inaccuracies indeed are, in philosophy 
as well as in history, sometimes quite amazing. 

The basic plan with which Russell started is of interest. A 
careful study of the interrelations between philosophies and socio- 
political circumstances may be very valuable. But to accomplish 
such a work one must know more about history, more about the 
philosophies of the past, and develop to a higher degree than 
Russell succeeded ‘the habit of impersonal inferences”. 

Were it not for the name of its renowned author, this book 
would be quickly laid aside. It neither imparts new information 
nor presents a new point of view. Because Bertrand Russell wrote 
it, it has to be considered. Because he enjoys fame and respect the 
reader must be warned. It is regrettable that a man of the qualities 
of this author should have produced and published so unsatis- 
factory a work. One may suppose that a future historian of nine- 


teenth century Western philosophy will note that Bertrand Russell 
“also” wrote this book. 


RUDOLF ALLERS 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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De Divinitate Christi iuxta S. Paulum, Rom. 9, 5. By Hyacinthus M. 
Faccio, O.F.M. Jerusalem : Typis PP. Franciscanorum, 1945. Pp. 147. 


In this unpretentious book of 147 pages the author discusses the 
problem of the divinity of Christ — a problem that is as vital and im- 
portant today as it was centuries ago. Although Fr. Faccio limits himself 
to the text of St. Paul, Rom. 9, 5, it does not detract in any way from 
its paramount importance. 

The purpose of the author's dissertation is set forth clearly in the 
Premium. He states that, though not all the arguments of Sacred Scripture 
for the divinity of Christ are reduced solely to the texts where He is 
explicitly called God (eds), the great dogmatic import of those texts 
in which Christ is explicitly declared God cannot be denied. Hence the 
reason why Fr. Faccio has undertaken this present study : to vindicate the 
divinity of Christ from the text of St. Paul to the Romans 9,5: “whose 
are the fathers, and of whom is Christ, according to flesh, who is over 
all things, God blessed for ever. Amen.” 

The author is well aware that many writers have already written 
on this subject ; nevertheless he considers it worthwhile to go over the 
entire question and subject it to a critical examination, and to prove 
conclusively that the only interpretation that can and must be held is that 
Christ is therein manifestly declared God. 

The text in question refers so clearly to Christ, whose transcendent 
and divine nature it explains, that it has never been understood differently 
by Christian tradition. In the East, St. Dionysius and the bishops who 
signed the synodal letter against Paul of Samosata, Athanasius, Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, Cyril of Alexandria ; in the West, Irenzus, 
Tertullian, Hippolyte, Novatian, Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome ; the 
Greek and Latin commentators, Origen, Ambrosiaster, Chrysostom, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and the rest do not even suspect 
that any other meaning could be given it. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the Greek Fathers, who knew their Greek language much better than 
most of our modern exegetes, do not mention it, even to refute it. 

Certain modern exegetes, however, are less scrupulous. They 
arbitrarily put a period either after “Christ according to flesh,” or before 
“God blessed for ever ;” and they obtain a fragment of a phrase which, 
they claim, is a mere doxology to the Father. The latest Protestant 
edition of the New Testament (The New Covenant: Commonly called 
the New Testament of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Standard Revised Version. 
New York: Nelson and Sons, 1946) has this version: “... and of their 
race, according to the flesh, is the Christ. God who is over all be blessed 
forever. Amen.” A footnote indicates the alternative version : “or Christ 
who is God over all, blessed forever.” 

Everyone will agree that this kind of trimming gives to the phrase 
an awkward appearance and a strange turn. Assuredly it would never 
have occurred to anyone who was not already persuaded that St. Paul 
cannot call Christ God, and that he never addresses a doxology to Him. 
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If this double hypothesis were justified, the conclusion would make it 
necessary for the same reason to expunge from the teaching of St. Paul 
all the assertions which appear only once in his writings. But the whole 
hypothesis is as false as it is gratuitous: the Apostle does sometimes 
give to Christ the name of God (eds) and does address Him doxologies. 
Moreover the text in question is not, strictly speaking, a doxology: it 
is an affirmation pure and simple of the transcendent and supereminent 
dignity of Christ, ending in an ‘Amen’ of benediction and praise. 

Fr. Faccio has proved conclusively that the construction imagined 
by the rationalists is contrary to logic and grammar. It is not the excel- 
lence of the Father, but that of the Son, that the passage in question 
makes prominent. 


The dissertation is divided into three parts: exegetical, historical, 
and theological. 

After a careful examination of the authenticity and integrity of the 
text, the author proceeds to discuss in the first part (PP. 11-61) the 
punctuation of the text in various codexes. The history of modern crit- 
icism is then traced. Next, a critical analysis of the biblical text is 
instituted in the light of its grammatical structure and context, whereby 
the traditional interpretation is firmly established. Other rationalistic 
interpretations are subjected to rigid criticism and refuted as untenable. 

The second part (pp. 64-108) is devoted to the testimony of the 
Fathers of the Church and ecclesiastical writers. They are arranged in a 
chronological order ; first the Greek Fathers and writers are cited, then 
the Latin. This study reveals that 1) the consensus of the Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers may be considered unanimous, 2) hardly any of the 
ancient heretical writers openly denied the text having reference to Christ, 
and 3) not one Father deserted the traditional explanation for polemic 
reasons (p. 108). 

In the third part (pp. 110-136), Fr. Faccio solves the only major 
difficulty of the moment raised against the traditional interpretation, 
namely, that the word 6eés, occurring more than 550 times in Pauline 
epistles, exclusive of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is never used by the 
Apostle in reference to Christ, but is reserved to the Father. Adverse 
critics support their claim on the text of 1 Cor. 8,6 where the word Kupios 
is applied to Christ and @eés to the Father. 


In the light of Fr. Faccio’s dissertation this difficulty disappears 
completely when confronted with other texts of the whole of New Testa- 
ment which prove beyond doubt that Christ is @eés éxi mdvrwv, Further- 
more, the author goes on to prove that there is no opposition between 
the words Kvpws and 6eds in the Pauline epistles; they are predicated 
promiscuously of Christ. For St. Paul, Kvpws is equivalent to Jahve 
and consequently to Oeds (p. 131 f., 135). 


Fr. Faccio has acquitted himself well of his task. His detailed and 
accurate examination of the grammatical construction of the text in question 
and of the context afforded him solid ground for his conclusions ; the 
testimony of Christian tradition confirmed them; while the solution of 
the theological difficulty leaves nothing to be desired. His work will 
remain a valuable contribution to biblical exegesis and theology. 
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However, the author will not take it amiss if we make some minor 
observations ; they are chiefly concerned with his scientific apparatus. 
The author uses old and antiquated editions of the writings of some of 
the Fathers ; he relies heavily on Migne, where he should have used more 
recent critical editions. It seems he did not have access to some of the 
works he cites, hence his frequent second-hand quotations from authors 
whom he knows only through intermediate writers. His method of citation 
is not uniform. Origen’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans is to 
be found in Migne’s Patrologia Greca, volume 10, and not volume 14. 
The Latin style of the author follows truly Ciceronian tradition, but it 
is Our impression that shorter sentences and less complicated constructions 
would greatly contribute to the clearness of his dissertation. 


GREGORY GRABKA, O.F.M. Conv. 
St. Hyacinth Seminary, 
Granby, Mass. 


The Systematic Teaching of Religion, Vol. II. The Method and Matter 
of Religious Teaching. By Rev. A. M. Fuerst, S.T.D. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. Pp. xv+646. $4.00. 


This new volume of the series is complete in itself, as far as the 
material indicated in the sub-title is concerned. The book treats in four 
parts on the subject matter of instruction ; the necessary conditions ; the 
general organization of oral catechesis; and on special methods. This 
covers a large field and embraces everything except the actual explanation 
of religion. Hence, the reader will find chapters on the history and 
composition of the catechism, its development and its relations to the 
Bible and the liturgy. Furthermore, courses of study, qualities of catechiz- 
ing, educational processes, central themes, preparation and presentation, 
methods of fortifying and activating the faith are presented. Finally, the 
catechism in the different grades and allied topics are discussed. Like its 
predecessor, this volume is also based on the “Katechetik” of Michel 
Gatterer, S.J., but it is more than a free translation and adaptation. It 
is an amplification and Americanization. Many quotations from and 
references to Anglo-Saxon authorities are found dispersed all over the 
book. The author himself makes independent and fine contributions. 
The bibliographies following each chapter are very extensive and include 
many American and British writers. Each Chapter is also followed by 
numerous questions to be answered, subjects to be discussed and problems 
to be solved. Since Dr. Fuerst submits a great variety of opinions including 
his own, there is much to select but nothing to criticize. There are a few 
flaws not pertaining directly to its material, e.g., the first question (p. 10) 
asks: “Why have dissident creeds or sects no catechism ?” The fact is 
that both of them had them for a long time. Many are listed in Algermissen’s 
“Christian Denominations”, pages 617-620 and 885-890. There are a 
few proper names misspelled in the bibliographies, and, most probably 
on account of unavoidable delay in printing, some fine recent works 
are not referred to and not listed. In general, the book is an excellent 
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reference and belongs in every catechetical library. Whether it could serve 
as text book for others than specialists, is a matter of opinion. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap. 


Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York, New York. 


Journal de Voyage France-Italie-Palestine 1876-1877. Pat le Pére Frédéric 
de Ghyvelde, O.F.M. (Collection Bon Pére Frédéric No. 1.) Three 
Rivers, P.Q., Canada: Editions Bon Pére Frédéric, 1946. Pp. 112. $0.50. 


Mon Premier Voyage au Canada 1881-1882. Par le Pére Frédéric de 
Ghyvelde, O.F.M. (Collection Bon Pére Frédéric No. 2.) Three Rivers: 
Editions Bon Pére Frédéric, 1946. Pp. 54. $0.35. 


Relatively few friends of St. Francis in the United States are as yet 
aware of the striking possibility that within perhaps five years Holy Church 
may raise to the honor of Beatification a humble French friar who served 
God in North America during the last twenty-eight years of his saintly 
life, and who was generally looked upon by those who knew him as 
nothing less than another St. Francis in our times. 

Father Frédéric Jansoone, O.F.M., of Ghyvelde (Nord) in French 
Flanders, died in the odor of sanctity in Three Rivers on August 4, 1916, 
at the age of seventy-eight. And such was his reputation for truly extra- 
ordinary holiness that only twenty-four years later, on June 26, 1940, 
Pope Pius XII signed the decree introducing his Cause for Beatification 
into the Roman or Apostolic Process, the Informative or Diocesan Process 
having already been successfully concluded. After a delay of six years 
due to the war, Bishop Maurice Roy of Three Rivers formally opened 
the Apostolic Process in that city on June 19, 1946. (For a complete 
history of the Cause, see the article by Rev. Paul Eugéne Trudel, O.F.M., 
archivist of the Vice-Postulation, Le Procés Apostolique pour la Béati- 
fication du Pére Frédéric, O.F.M., in La Vie des Communautés Religieuses, 
Montreal, December 1946; also available as a 14-page reprint from the 
author.) 

That “Good Father Frederick”, as he is called in Canada, was.indeed 
one of the most heroic and saintly figures in the history of the Franciscan 
First Order in modern times is clearly evident from the following sum- 
maty of his major achievements : two years after being ordained in 1870 
he was the founder and superior of a new community in Bordeaux ; in 
1875-1876 his research work in Paris for Father Marcellino da Civezza’s 
great Franciscan mission history was so valuable that the latter called 
him “mon bras droit’ (Journal de Voyage, p. 24); in 1878 after only 
two years of mission work in Egypt and Palestine he was appointed Vicar 
Custodial, i.e. assistant superior, of the entire Franciscan Custody of the 
Holy Land; in this important position for ten years he preached to the 
French-language communities and pilgrims — the authors of several 
travel-books speak of him as a saint; he supervised the construction of 
the Custody’s Churches of St. Catherine in Bethlehem and of the Holy 
Savior in Jerusalem ; he compiled two voluminous sets of minutely detailed 
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regulations for the Shrines of the Nativity and the Holy Sepulcher 
determining the rights and practices of the several rites and sects, a work 
of lasting historical and practical value which is still accepted by all parties 
as the basic law governing the status quo in the Shrines; in 1881-1882 
he established in Canada the First Friday Collection for the Holy Land ; 
and in 1888 he was the first of the modern Franciscans to return to 
French Canada, where he labored as Commissary of the Holy Land until 
his death. During this period of twenty-eight fruitful years Good Father 
Frederick played the major role in founding the beautiful National 
Canadian Shrine of the Rosary at the Cap de la Madeleine near Three 
Rivers ; he wrote and published 15 books and 11 booklets on the lives 
of Jesus, Mary, St. Joseph, St. Anne, and the great Franciscan Saints, in 
addition to founding and writing every month over half the contents of 
the Annales du Trés Saint Rosaire for ten years and of the Revue 
Exucharistique for sixteen years; — according to the Censor of the Holy 
Congregation of Rites, “all his writings reveal an apostle who strives 
exclusively and constantly to do good for souls.” In his sixties and 
seventies, he traveled throughout the populous dioceses of Quebec, Three 
Rivers, Joliette and Valleyfield, mostly on foot in the summer's heat, 
selling these publication from house to house for the benefit of the Holy 
Land and of various monasteries and convents; — one Mother Superior 
depended on his contributions in order to pay her construction iheness 
at the end of each week; and in every town or village, besides visiting, 
regenerating, and multiplying the Third Order Fraternities, he converted 
sinners and healed the sick in body and soul. Indeed his seemingly 
miraculous powers were (and are) so effective that the files of his Cause 
now contain nearly 400 instances of major and minor favors which have 
been gratefully attributed to his intercession. And all this superhuman 
apostolate was modestly carried on by a frail old friar who for forty 
years never ate more in one week than we take at one meal; and who for 
the last and most active ten years of his life suffered keenly from an 
intestinal cancer. 

For anyone interested in studying the mind and soul of this model 
son of St. Francis, the two present publications furnish rich material. 
The Journal de Voyage is a remarkably instructive travel-diary in which 
the 38-year-old missionary recorded each day the outstanding events and 
scenes on his trip from Paris through Marseille, Genoa, Florence, Alverna, 
Assisi, Loretto, Rome, Naples and Pompei, to Egypt and Jerusalem. His 
intense zeal in obtaining the exact dimensions of various monuments and 
shrines is significant in connection with his subsequent work — which 
he planned in the Holy Land with his good friend, Father Godfrey 
Schilling, O.F.M., — in meenesns in Canada the Holy Sepulcher at 
the Cap de la Madeleine and a Way of the Cross at St. Elie de Caxtone, 
near Three Rivers, in which each Station is located at precisely the same 
intervals as in Jerusalem. Father Paul Eugéne Trudel, O.F.M., the editor 
of these publications in the Collection Bon Pére Frédéric and the archivist 
of the Cause in Canada, has supplied a helpful chronology, as well as 
numerous bibliographical references, and on pages 22 and 85 he has 
reproduced samples of Good Father Frederick's microscopic yet neat and 
legible manuscripts. 
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Mon Premier Voyage au Canada 1881-1882, comprises a series of 
articles originally published in the Revue du Tiers Ordre of Montreal 
in 1885-1886, in which the Servant of God describes some of the most 
memorable incidents during his now historic first visit to Canada. Despite 
the author’s supernatural modesty, the facts themselves indicate that this 
trip resulted in a profound and lasting revival of Franciscanism in French 
Canada. For instance, in the small village of Pointe du Lac, after a week's 
mission, about 170 of the parish total of 700 persons had entered the 
Third Order (p. 45) — and this was before the Rule was mitigated. 
Yet when recording such fruitful success, as well as several marvelous 
cures, Good Father Frederick simply comments: “A Domino factum 
est istud !” (p. 49). 

Both of these edifying and historically invaluable booklets include 
on the back covers a complete list of publications in French and English 
which are available at the office of the Vice Postulator in Three Rivers 
(890 rue St. Maurice). Rev. Romain Légaré, O.F.M., is preparing a 
scholarly biography of Good Father Frederick which will eventually be 
translated into English. Throughout 1947, Les Missions Franciscaines of 
Quebec is publishing a series of articles by Father Romain on Father 
Frederick’s work in the Holy Land, and La Revue Franciscaine of Mont- 
real and the Annales de Notre Dame du Cap ate printing a series of 
articles by the reviewer on his work for the Shrine of Our Lady at the 
Cap de la Madeleine. 

RAPHAEL BROWN. 
Washington, D. C. 


The De Incarnatione of Athanasius. Part 2: The Short Recension. By 
Robert Pierce Casey. London: Christophers, and Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. L + 86. $4.00. 


Under the general title of Studies and Documents published by 
Kirsopp Lake, Silva Lake and Carsten Heeg, the Pennsylvania University 
Press offers another volume, a study on the short recension of the De 
Incarnatione of St. Athanasius. The editor first discusses the four codices 
in which this recension is extant. This he follows with a discussion and 
comparison of the quotations from the short recension found in early 
writers. The editor’s conclusion in regard to the relation of the short 
recension to the long one is that the long one is the original ; the short 
one is a literary revision with no clearly defined dogmatic tendency. 
Moreover, this short recension may have been made by Athanasius himself 
or by one of his immediate circle. 

Next the editor collates codex d (of Dochiariou 78) with the text 
of Archibald Robertson. Then he reproduces Robertson’s Greek text 
page for page and line for line. It would have been more convenient 
for the reader to add the collation of codex d in the proper place at the 
bottom of each page in the text of Robertson. It would also be handy 
if a key to the abbreviations of the periodicals quoted had been given. 

To have the authentic and genuine text of any of the Fathers is a 
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necessary condition for making a translation and for studies of the Fathers. 
So we wel this new study and presentation of the text of St. 
Athanasius’ glassic De Incarnatione. 


yj Dominic UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 
Capuchin ;College, 
Washington, D.C. 


Our Lady of Sorrows. A Book of Mediations. By Rev. Hilary Mortis, 
O.S.M. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1946. 


Pp. 8vo+101. 


Someone has said that the poetry of suffering entered this world 
with Christianity. Be that as it may, the fact remains that the Cross is 
the very center of the history of mankind. Theologians may disagree 
as to the primary motive of the Word’s Incarnation, but it is undeniable 
that in the present economy, the fall of Adam having been foreseen, 
Christ did come into this world as the “Man of Sorrows’, as a suffering 
Savior. And so it is that the great tragedy of Calvary stands out so 
prominently among the other episodes of His earthly career. 

In order to better understand the full significance of the divine 
drama enacted on Calvary, men have always turned to the Mother of 
the Savior, who, through her own sufferings, played so important a 
role in that sacrificial act. Hence the literature on the subject of Mary's 
sorrows is as vast as that dealing with the Savior’s Passion and death. 
One of the latest contributions to this field is the valuable book now 
under discussion. Prefaced by a short but interesting historical survey 
of the devotion to our Lady’s sorrows, Father Morris’ mediations deal 
quite extensively and penetratingly with each of the seven sorrows of 
Mary, pointing out the various causes which in each instance contributed 
towards making our Lady’s suffering almost unbearable. 

This is not, of course, a theological treatise ; yet the author clearly 
sets forth what might be called the theological significance of Mary’s 
sorrows. Thus we are told that, through her intimate association with 
Christ in His Passion, she “merited for us in her own way (de congruo) 
all that Christ merited in strict justice’ (p. 25). And again: “In union 
with Jesus, she immolated her own self to God...” (p. 27); she was 
the “innocent victim of our sins” (p. 28). Wishing to cooperate as 
much as possible in the work of Redemption, she ‘asked God... to accept 
her, conjointly with her Son, as a Victim for the expiation of sin...” 
(p. 76). We have thus like a summary of Catholic teaching on the beautiful 
and consoling doctrine of Mary as Co-redemptrix of the human ace. 

But all these theological reflections are kept in the background, as 
it were. The book is primarily a series of pious meditations calculated, 
it would seem, to call men back to the imitation of Mary’s heroic patience 
and fortitude in time of trial. Indeed, in this day and age of incertitude, 
worries and fears, of fluctuating spiritual values, nothing could be more 
helpful, comforting and encouraging than the constant recollection of 
the sufferings of the “valiant Woman”. We welcome, then, Father 
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Morris’ excellent and penetrating little book, and we have little doubt 
but that it will bear abundant spiritual fruit. 


J. B. Caro, O.F.M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, New York. 


Compendium Mariologia. By Gabriel M. Roschini, O.S.M. Rome: 
Scientia Catholica, 1946. Pp. 8+512. 


Father Roschini hardly needs an introduction to students of theology ; 
he is a veteran in the field, having written a considerable number of 
monographs and articles on various theological topics, particularly on 
Mariology. He is the founder and editor of Marianum, a magazine 
exclusively devoted to the theology of our Blessed Lady. Not the least 
tribute to his competence as a serious theologian is the fact that the Holy 
Father recently appointed him consultor of the Holy Office in Rome. 

While the book is supposed to be a “compendium” of his monu- 
mental “Mariologia” (in three large volumes) it has actually turned out 
to be the most complete and exhaustive treatise on Mariology that we 
know of. Here we find scholarly dissertations not only on such “standard” 
theses as the Divine Maternity, the Immaculate Conception, the Perpetual 
Virginity and the Assumption of our Lady, but also on such intriguing 
topics as the fundamental principle of Mariology, our Lady’s singular 
een and her role as Co-redemptrix of the human race. The 
engthy discussion on the last point is particularly interesting and 
penetrating. As might be ose iy from a faithful disciple of the late 
Cardinal Lépicier, the author uncompromisingly adheres to the opinion 
now common among Catholic theologians, namely, that our Blessed 
Lady’s cooperation in the “objective” work of Redemption was not only 
remote mp mediate but also proximate and immediate. In other words, 
her sufferings were accepted by God (together with, and subordinate 
to, the sufferings of Christ) as having a true meritorious and satisfactory 
value for our liberation from the servitude of sin. 

The book has many other merits on which we would gladly elaborate 
were it not for the lack of space. At any rate, the author is highly. 
deserving of every encomium on this valuable contribution to the field 
of Mariology. His work reveals not only a vast erudition, its biblio- 
gtaphical data being virtually complete, but also a rare ability in 
weighing the various arguments in favor or against a given thesis. While 
we would hesitate to endorse some of the opinions advanced by the 
author, particularly those deviating from the Franciscan School, never- 
theless we gladly recommend the book to our readers and express the 
pe that it will soon become available to all students of theology not 
only in Europe but in the United States as well. 


J. B. Caror, O.F.M. 


Siena College, 
Loudonville, New York. 
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China a Model for Europe. By Lewis A. Maverick. San Antonio, Texas : 
Paul Anderson Company, 1946. Two volumes in one. Foreword 
by Ch’en Shou-Yi. Pp. xii+334. $4.50. 


China a Model for Europe does not inted to show, as the title 
might suggest, how modern China torn by civil strife can be a model 
for present-day Europe, but deals with the réve chinois of the eighteenth 
century, the period of unprecedented admiration for things Chinese in 
France and all of Europe. Professor Maverick has studied this phase 
particularly from the economical and social viewpoint. 

The first part of the book shows how during the seventeenth 
century, largely through the sympathetic accounts of Catholic missionaries, 
Imperial China came to be regarded as a model for European countries, 
and how the enthusiasm for China reached its climax in the eighteenth 
century. The second part presents the first English translation of Francois 
Quesnay’s Le Despotisme de la Chine, which, with much exaggeration, 
glorifies the “enlightened despotism of China” as the best form of 
government. The translation is preceded by an introduction discussing 
the life of the author, one of the leaders of the Physiocratic school of 
economics, his sources of information on China and the chief ideas of 
this treatise on Chinese political and economic institutions. Two appen- 
dices are added to the first part of the book, a biographical sketch of 
the ancient Confucian philosopher Mencius with selections in English 
from his book and an essay on the celebrated Catholic Chinese statesman 
Paul Hsii Kuang-ch’i (1562-1633) with translations (by William Ung) 
from his monumental work Nung Cheng Ch’iian Shu (Complete Treatise 
on Agriculture). 

The book will prove interesting and helpful not only to the historian 
of economics, but also to others, especially the student of Sino-Western 
relations. However, since the author is not a sinologist nor a mission 
historian, his book is not free from little flaws on these two counts. 
Thus, e.g., the two Chinese Jesuits Louis Ko and Etienne Yang are said 
to have “necessarily turned from the Jesuit to the Lazarist order” (p. 45). 
But actually these priests never left the Society of Jesus, nor did they 
join the Lazarists. When in 1775 the Society of Jesus was suppressed 
in China, these priests like their confreres continued their work as 
diocesan priests under the Bishop of Peking or their respective Vicar 
Apostolic. Speaking of Hsii Kuang-ch’i, the author has overlooked the 
important biographical sketch contributed by J. C. Yang to the first volume 
of Arthur Hummel’s Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (Washington, 
1943). As regards the literary authorship of the Confucian classics, the 
author still adheres to the traditional view that some of them were 
written by Confucius himself. But modern critical scholars, Chinese and 
— alike, are very doubtful whether Confucius wrote anything 
at all. 

The main contribution of the work, it seems to me, is the fluent 
and elegant translation of the Despotisme de la Chine, certainly a welcome 
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addition to the English literature on Sino-Western contacts and the 
Physiocratic school of the eighteenth century. 


BERNWARD H. WILLEKE, O.F.M. 
Mount St. Sepulchre, 
Washington, D.C. 


DISCOVERIES AT ST. JOHN’S, ’EIN KARIM, 1941-1942. By Fr. 
Sylvester J. Saller, O.F.M. Printed by the Franciscan Press, 
Jerusalem, 1946. Pp. xvi-+-200. 


This is the third of the biblical studies published by the Studium 
Biblicum Franciscanum. As the author suggests, the title of this work 
indicates its purpose ; it is a study and a record of the discoveries made 
at "Ein Karim in 1941 and 1942. Although these discoveries are important 
from a historical point of view, nevertheless, they are not conclusive 
enough to substantiate every detail concerned with the history of the 
town or its beautiful monument in memory of Saint John the Baptist. 

St. Luke, the Evangelist, tells us that the Baptist was born in the 
city of Juda. Unfortunately, the Evangelist does not tell us the name. 
of that city but Tradition definitely points to the present city of ‘Ein 
Karim. This town, a typical oriental hamlet, is situated in the hills of 
Judea, not very far from the City of Jerusalem (7 kilometers). There 
are a group of buildings erected here in memory of the Precursor and 
it was along the western side of these buildings that extensive excavations 
were made with the hope of finding some trace of its earlier history. 

The Ancient Cities of Jerusalem were never so completely destroyed 
as to leave no trace whatsoever of their former existence. Therefore, it 
is with confidence that these scholars hope to find some trace of the 
city of Juda where John was born. We know that St. John was born 
towards the end of the 1st century B.C. At that time, this country was 
under the rule of Herod the Great. Archelogists believe that the City 
where John was born should have some remains belonging to the Herodian 
period. It is the purpose of the present work to show that such remains 
have been found at ’Ein Karim and that there is some foundation for 
the constant tradition that this city was the birthplace of the Precursor. 
At least from these discoveries the Biblical Scholar can derive new and 
refreshing inspirations for the Scriptural event. 

The buildings surrounding this site (a monastery, church and 
hospice), are memorials to John the Baptist’s birth. Father Saller has 
shown that the recent archeological discoveries prove that these buildings 
already existed in Byzantine times. Ant it seems reasonable, as he shows, 
that these buildings were associated with this holy thought from the 
very beginning. Before the existence of these ecclesiastical buildings, 
there are indications that other buildings existed, i.e., that there was 
some kind of a settlement here from the first century B.C. until these 
ecclesiastical buildings were erected. When the “new archeological 
evidence is linked up with the literary evidence, we have a bridge which 
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completely spans the long interval between the Precursor’s birth and 
our own times. Such a tradition, supported by oral and written evidence 
and by ancient monuments, commands a respect and, if heeded, may 
prove to be a useful signpost to scholars endeavoring to solve topographical 
problems of the Bible.” 

The archzological discoveries by the Franciscan Fathers in collaboration 
with competent archzologists, go back as far as the first century B. C. These 
discoveries consist primarily in a certain type of pottery (which have been 
associated with certain coins of the Herodian dynasty) so that it has 
become customary to speak of Herodian pottery. These discoveries were 
made in the Southern rock chamber and hence the excavators logically 
conclude that the chamber itself existed about the same time. Among 
others, these form the principal reasons for assuming that a community 
existed in the place during the Herodian dynasty. Moreover, the author 
points out, that this conclusion is further established if we take into 
consideration that other rock-cut-tombs have been discovered in "Ein Karim 
which, beyond doubt, solidly establishes the tradition that this town is the 
scene of John’s birthplace. For evidence of the continuity of the community 
on that site the author maintains “that during the Roman, Byzantine, and 
early Arabic times” there were “‘rock-cut terraces and scarps, the wine presses 
with mosaic floors, the rock-cut chambers and graves, the two chapels with 
their beautiful mosaic pavements, and a number of small finds, such as 
the marble statues of pagan deities.” 

Archeological evidence shows, however, that there was a break in 
the history of the town of ‘Ein Karim preceding and following the period 
of the Crusades. But there is also evidence pointing to the settlement during 
the 12th and 13th centuries and again in the 17th century. 

The Franciscan Fathers of the Biblical Franciscan Studies are to be 
congratulated on the publication of these excellent studies. Their importance 
need not be stressed at this time ; that is self-evident. We only hope that 
in the near future they may be able to establish with certainty St. John’s, 
‘Ein Karim, as the true birthplace of the Precursor of our Lord. 


Franciscan Institute, BONAVENTURE BROWN, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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